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OUR CHILDREN’S 


NAMES 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON 


“ HERE is much,” says Thomas 
Carlyle, “nay, almost all in 
names. Names!” he continues. 


“Could I unfold the influence 
of names, which are the most important of 
all clothings, I were a second Trismegistus.” 
Many who have stood on the loftiest summits 
of realised ambition have had to thank 
the names they bore for no little help on 
the way thither. Others who might have 
done fairly well in life have been over- 
weighted and overwhelmed by the very 
greatness or the incongruity of their names. 
Other things being equal, there must_be a 
world of difference in the chances of two 
men if one is known simply as Thomas 
Howard and the other as Christopher 
Corpse, or Cornelius Cracknel, or Jerry 
Very—all which appellations are found 
in the more recent records of Somerset 
House. 

D’Israeli, in “The Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” gives numerous illustrations to show 
the ludicrous and often painful effect pro- 
duced upon us by certain surnames. 
Our object, however, is rather to refer to 
the names which parents themselves are 
responsible for giving to their children. So 
far as surnames are concerned, our respon- 
sibility is limited, but Christian names are 
our own selection, and in the choice we 
make we have no right to indulge our own 
fancy, or even to conform to family usage 
without regard to the very serious influence 
which a Christian name may have upon a 
child’s happiness and prospects in life. 
Sterne exhorts godfathers not to ‘ Nico- 
demus a man into nothing,” and it is certain 
that many parents are guilty of this injustice 
to their offspring. 

In these days the names given to children 
are for the most part repetitions of those 
which have been known for many genera- 
tions. Indeed, it is only in the early stages 
of a language that original appellations are 
invented. Very soon preferences arise for 
established names, choice being rarely deter- 
mined by their signification, for that is 
generally lost sight of, but by their sound, or 
by the wish to perpetuate family names, or 
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by hero-worship, patriotism, or other senti- 
mental considerations. 

If we go back to the earliest names known 
to us—those of Bible times—we find that 
these almost always have a distinct signifi- 
cance. Thus we have Cain, expressing the 
mother’s joy at the gift which she had re- 
ceived from the Lord. Abel, a breath, or 
vanity, “as though named when his parents 
were disheartened by experience of the 
dreariness of the world beyond the Paradise 
which they had lost.” Peleg, or dispersion, 
would seem to commemorate the fact that 
he was born about the time of the confusion 
of tongues. “ Behold a son,” exclaims the 
delighted Leah, when she sees her first-born, 
and the cry at once becomes his name. 
Rachel, giving her life for her child, names 
him Benoni, son of my sorrow, and his 
father, in hope and pride, afterwards changes 
the name to Benjamin, son of my right hand. 
No doubt, also, there were special personal 
reasons why such names as Sarah, princess ; 
Naomi, splendour of beauty; Adah, orna- 
ment, Deborah, a bec, and numberless other 
names familiar to every Bible reader were 
given. 

In later Bible times there arose a tendency 
to couple the names of the Deity with other 
words in providing names for children. 
The earliest recorded instance is that of 
Ishmael, God who hears, so called by divine 
command. The precedent was no doubt 
followed under the dictate of various feel- 
ings; sometimes as an expression of rever- 
ence, adoration, or gratitude; sometimes 
probably there was a superstitious idea that 
such a child would be especially under the 
divine protection ; and sometimes it indi- 
cated the purpose of the parents to dedicate 
the child to the Lord. It must also be 
remembered that some such names were 
doubtless substituted for those given at birth, 
and were suggested by the subsequent career 
of the individual. So we have Samuel, asked 
of God; Obadiah, sent of Jehovah; Abdiel, 
sent of God; Joel, The Lord is God; Elijah, 
God is the Lord; Daniel, judgment of God; 
Elizabeth, the oath of God; and Ahijah, the 
Lord is a brother. 
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This formation of original names went on 
more or less up to the time of the Captivity, 
but when the Jews returned they spoke the 
Aramean dialect, the old Hebrew was dead. 
They still, we are told, called their children by 
mangled and contracted Hebraisms, inherited 
from their forefathers, but were in general not 
aware of their meaning, and were willing to 
give them Greek terminations to suit the 
literary tastes of the East. “ Yet it is these 
corrupted Hebrew names marred by Aramean 
pronunciation, by Greek writing, and by the 
speech of every country, that are the most 
universally loved and honoured in every 
Christian land.” 

Christian names, in the strict sense of the 
term, appear to have been unknown for some 
time after the introduction of Christianity. 
The earliest Christians were, of course, Jews, 
with names already of their own, and their 
converts had also their own Greek or Latin 
appellations which were seldom altered. 
Even Origen sets his face against any such 
alteration. There was a very prevalent belief 
among all heathen nations that many names 
were given by inspiration of the Deity, whose 
sacred and incredible influence was wholly 
lost if these names were tampered with or 
even translated. It may have been that the 
early Christian teachers, acting upon apostolic 
precedent and admonition, refrained as far 
as possible from direct attack upon notions 
and prejudices which they knew the irresisti- 
ble leaven of the truth would ultimately 
destroy ; in any case they were too wise to 
interfere with names consecrated by the 
memory of ancestors and all the tender asso- 
ciations of childhood. 

At length the Greek converts began to 
form words of Christian meaning for their 
children, or to introduce those of revered 
instructors in the faith, and the Romans 
afterwards followed their example. As time 
passed on parents were taught by the clergy 
to believe that they would be held re- 
sponsible for the salvation of their children 
if they deferred the important ceremony 
of giving them a name. It was naturally 
thought that the name should receive the 
Church’s blessing and be selected from 
those which the Church reverenced most. 
Hence a favourite character was sought for 
in the legends of the saints or the roll of 
martyrs, and the child was dedicated to, or 
placed under the protection of, the patron 
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whose name he bore. Most of us will agree 
with Salverte that “no fault can be found 
with the forethought and expectation of a 
father if he gives his son the name of Marcus 
Aurelius, whether that son be destined to sit 
on a throne or live in the humblest of condi- 
tions, if he fail not to remind him, as soon as 
he can understand, ‘ My son, it is not your 
father, a man full of infirmities and imper- 
fections, whose example you must follow ; let 
your name, every time you hear it, remind 
you of the duty of walking in the steps of 
the most virtuous of men whatever position 
in life you may be destined to occupy.’” 
And in like manner nothing can be more 
commendable from the same point of view 
than the practice of giving to a child the 
name of a saint; but in those early days it 
was the idea of saintly help and tutelage 
that most frequently prompted the selection. 
Sometimes it was thought that the festival in 
the calendar on which the birth took place 
established the claim of the infant to the 
cere of the patron, and this fixed the name, 
an idea which still prevails, we are told, in 
the Greek Church. More frequently a 
favourite patron was selected, and the child’s 
birth was celebrated, not upon his own birth- 
day, but upon the holy day of the saint. 
This custom still obtains in Roman Catholic 
countries. 

During the early Christian centuries Old 
Testament names were practically in abey- 
ance. The Roman Catholic Church neg- 
lected them because they did not convey 
patronage, and later, the Lutheran but rarely 
made any use of them. It has been said 
that these names have had little prevalence 
at any time except under the influence of 
Calvinism, and however this may be ex- 
plained, it seems to be a fact. Hence 
Scripture names were so common amongst 
the Huguenots of France as almost to be a 
badge of the party, and were especially pre- 
valent in Puritan times in our own country. 

Special interest attaches to the changes 
which have taken place in the popularity of 
different names in England. Very few of 
those which belong to the earliest, or British, 
period have survived, and these are princi- 
pally the names of women, such as Guen- 
dolen, Guinevere, Sabrina, Una, Mona and 
Kathleen ; with Cadwallader, Ivan (or Evan), 
Griffith, Howel, Meredith, Owen and Llewel- 
lin, amongst men. 
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The conquest of Britain by the Romans 
brought about a great change in personal 
nomenclature, and it became customary for 
persons to have two names, one British and 
the other Roman, but both having the same 
signification ; thus Cecilia was linked with 
Isoult, Claudia with Gladys, Helena with 
Ilan. Then came the Saxon period in which 
another class of names rapidly displaced the 
British and Roman, gaining a hold upon 
popular favour which they have largely re- 
tained to the present day. These names 
were nearly all descriptive of some quality 
of mind or body, such as Alfred, all peace ; 
Edward, truth-keeper; Winifred, win peace ; 
Wilfred, bold and peaceful; Edmund, (ruth 
mouth; Edith, happiness, or noble gift; 
Bertha, bright, Emma, a nurse; Rosamond, 
rose of peace; and all names whiclrmbegin 
or end with /ild, adel, or ethel. 

The Norman conquest brought into use 
many names which continued for ages to be 
favourites of the English nation, and even 
yet are amongst the most popular, such as 
William, Robert, Roger, Ralph, Walter, 
Hugh, Humphrey and Geoffrey, for men ; 
and Amabel, Arabella, Beatrice, Blanche, 
Isabel, Juliana, Margaret, Petronilla and 
Sybil, for women. William naturally took 
the lead, the fame of the Conqueror making 
it popular. The sympathy excited by the 
sufferings of his son explains the prevalence 
of Robert. A very general adoption of 
Thomas followed the martyrdom of Becket ; 
Richard was made popular by the exploits 
and imprisonment of the crusading king ; 
and Roland, Reginald and Roger by the 
adventures of his knights. 

It is curious to learn that in 1380, when 
Bishop Hatfield made his survey of the 
Durham manors, no less than 40 per cent. 
of the men were named John, and 22 per 
cent. William. Robert and Thomas were 
next in popularity, and these four names 
accounted for eighty men out of every 
hundred. In the West Riding Poll Book 
of 1379 John also leads the list, and more 
than half the men are under the names of 
John, William, Thomas and Richard. After 
the Revolution of 1688 William gained the 
first place, and has kept it ever since. 

The names of Charles, James and George 
were almost unknown five hundred years 
ago, and even Henry was rare. It was only 
after the execution of Charles I. that this 
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name became popular, and George may be 
said to have come in with the Hanoverian 
dynasty. 

Even the name of Mary was rarely found 
in the fourteenth century, and the same may 
be said of Sarah and Ann, whilst for Eliza- 
beth we look in vain. Agnes and Alice 
were more common than any, and, with 
Joan, Margaret, Isabella, Cecilia and Matilda, 
comprised three-fourths of the women. In 
the time of Charles I. Ann and Elizabeth 
head the list, followed by Jane, Mary, 
Margaret, Alice, Isabel, Dorothy and 
Ellen, and, at a long distance behind, by 
Sarah. 

With Puritanism came, as we have said, a 
great revival of Biblical names, including not 
only the simpler ones such as_ Rachel, 
Rebecca, Ruth, Esther and Hannah, but 
the most out-of-the-way and strange appella- 
tions, such as Jerusha, Keturah, Jochebed, 
Drusilla, Kezia, and Kerenhappuch. The 
names of virtues were also in great favour 
for girls, and Patience, Prudence, Mercy, 
Faith, Charity and Peace are frequent, along 
with Thankful, Faithful, Sabbath, &c. The 
names for men were often so outrageously 
grotesque and fantastical as to excite only 
ridicule. They nevertheless had a certain 
popularity. Such names as Original Sin, 
Redemption, Regeneration, Perseverance, 
Earthy, Love-not-the-World, and Repentance 
were commonly chosen. The climax of 
these extraordinary and sometimes quasi- 
blasphemous appellations was _ probably 
reached in the name of the notorious Praise- 
God Barebone’s son, which was If-Christ- 
had - not - died - for - thee - thou - hadst - been- 
damned Barebones. 

Literature has had no little influence at 
various periods in determining the prevalence 
of certain names. In the fourteenth century, 
for instance, the metrical legends of the time 
explain the popularity of Agnes and Alice, 
and when chivalrous romance became fashion- 
able, poetic knights and dames, we are told, 
adopted the practice of calling their children 
after the heroes of the Round Table or the 
paladins of Charlemagne; and, that the 
Church might not be slighted, or the benefits 
of saintly patronage foregone, the system of 
double names was devised, although this 
plan was almost unknown in England until 
after the Restoration, except in so far as it 
appears in the British custom, already re- 
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ferred to, of adopting two 
names. 

The novels of the last century are also 
answerable for the popularity of such 
romantic names as Clarissa, Arabella, Sopho- 
nisba, Letitia and Euphemia, some of which 
have not even yet been altogether displaced. 
In our later times poetry, perhaps even more 
than fiction, has brought many names into 
special favour, although amid the many com- 
plex influences which have acted in this 
direction it is difficult to trace with accuracy 
the share of literature. Doubtless, however, 
many Mauds and Claras, Doras and Arthurs 
owe their names to the charm which Tenny- 
son has cast around them, and Longfellow 
has introduced Evangeline to many a home. 
When parents, bearing the familiar name 
of Waters, have their daughter baptised 
“ Laughing,” it is clear that they had made 
the acquaintance of Minnehaha, although it 
is not so clear that Miss Laughing Waters 
will thank them when she grows up for 
making her the ridiculous memento of their 
admiration. A boy whose surname is 
Parrot, bears the prenomen of “Oliver 
Twist,” for what reason it is difficult to 
surmise, unless indeed before his baptism 
he had evinced a propensity to ‘ask for 
more,” which is not unlikely. In any case 
here is the distinct influence of literature. 
Of the nobler names of fiction which are 
sufficiently characteristic to make their source 
unmistakable, but few are to be found in 
the records of the last fifty years. Many are 
open to the suspicion of having been sug- 
gested by the names in books, but the 
evidence is not conclusive. 

In the early decades of the present cen- 
tury there was a sudden revival of the names 
of all the ages past. British, Roman, Saxon, 
and chivalric overwhelmed us together in a 
deluge. ‘In the year 1800,” says a recent 
writer on the names of girls, “it would have 
been pretty safe to say that any woman would 
answer to some one of about twenty names ; 
but now she may be called by any one of 
four hundred.” A like remark may be made 
respecting the names of boys. This is doubt- 
less due to the spread of education, the mul- 
tiplication of books and newspapers, and the 
more universal interest taken in events and 
persons, past and present. Hence the influ- 
ences which go to determine the choice of 
names are, as already suggested, more multi- 
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tudinous and complex than ever, and corre. 
spondingly difficult of analysis. The problem 
which confronts rejoicing parents who have 
a “new” baby for whom a name must be 
found is perplexing indeed. In some cases 
it is simplified by the custom prevalent in 
certain districts or families of perpetuating 
family names. In many parts of Scotland 
and the North of England, for instance, it is 
an unwritten law that the paternal grand- 
father and grandmother have namesakes in 
the eldest son and daughter. The names 
of the grandparents on the mother’s side 
come next ; then the parents themselves ; and 
it is thus only when these names are ex- 
hausted that the ancestral circle is passed. 
Even then the names of uncles and aunts 
are often selected, and at family reunions it 
is no uncommon thing to have from a dozen 
to twenty Johns or Williams or Marys or 
Margarets assembled under one roof. A 
break may now and again occur, when it is 
desired to secure the goodwill of wealthy or 
distinguished godparents, but instances of 
this kind are by no means frequent in the 
districts referred to. 

Where this custom does not prevail, and 
parents are free to follow their own fancy or 
taste, the modern range of choice is so vast 
that there is a fine opening for connubial 
differences and mutual concessions, and the 
difficulty and bewilderment are only increased 
if resort be had to a family council. In 
connection with this perplexity doubtless 
many scenes have been enacted scarcely less 
amusing than that which occurs in the open- 
ing of “The Caxtons,” where the bookworm 
of a father discusses with his devoted but 
simple-minded wife the momentous question 
of the name to be given to their newly 
arrived infant. 

“Shan’t we call him Augustine?” says 
the mother. 

*‘ Augustine,” said my father, dreamily, 
‘why that name’s mine.” 

« And you would like your boy to be the 
same ?” 

« No,” said my father, rousing himself, 
* nobody would know which was which. I 
should catch myself learning the Latin 
accidence, or playing at marbles. I should 
never know my own identity.” 

Ultimately, in his father’s absence from 
home, the boy is christened Pisistratus, a 
name which the absent-minded parent had. 
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uttered in one of his musing soliloquies and 
which the fond wife had mistaken for a sug- 
gestion. When Mr. Caxton returns he is 
appalled at the news. 

« Pisistratus christened!” he exclaims. 
« Pisistratus! who lived six hundred years 
before Christ was born! Good heavens, 
madam! you have made me the father of an 
Anachronism.” . 

Something has already been said about 
the prevalence of certain names at different 
periods. Can we gather anything from the 
official records of the last twenty years as to the 
influences and tendencies affecting the choice 
of Christian names? To obtain very definite 
information upon this point would involve 
months of laborious research, but the follow- 
ing particulars are not without interest or 
value in this direction, as showing-that old- 
fashioned names have largely given place to 
more modern ones. 

We will, as we so often have to do, call 
the “Smiths” to our aid. I find that in 
England and Wales, during the first quarter 
of 1875, the births of about 3375 Smiths 
were registered, and in the corresponding 
period of 1895—twenty years later—the 
number was about 3700. ‘Taking first the 
children who received only one Christian 
name, it appears that in 1875 William was 
given to 93; whereas in 1895, out of the 
somewhat larger total, only 61 were so 
named. Of Johns, there were 64 in the 
1875 quarter, and only 30 in that of 1895. 
Thomas fell from 47 to 25: Henry from 34 
to 20; Elizabeth from 55 to 35; Mary from 
31 to 16; Sarah from 22 to 8; Jane from 
24 to 12; and Ann from 20 to 2. 

In the instances where two or more 
Christian names were given we find that 
William, still at the head of the list, formed 
one of these names in 192 cases in 1875, and 
only in 177 cases in 1895. ‘The decline in 
the other names was as follows: John, 163 
to 113; Thomas, 107 to 67; Henry, 75 to 
42; Elizabeth, 117 to 70; Mary, 159 to 71; 
Sarah, 67 to 39 ; Jane, 40 to 17; and Ann, 
34 to 6. 

We say that a floating straw shows the 
direction of the current, and the Smiths, it 
will be admitted, form something much more 
than a straw in this regard, or, for that matter, 
in any other; we may, therefore, safely say 
that there appears to be a decided tendency 
to give up the old-fashioned Christian names 
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in favour of others. ‘The nine names referred 
to, together account for only 390 out of 
3375 in 1875, a very small proportion even 
then ; but their popularity now is not more 
than half what it was twenty years ago, seeing 
that they include only 209 out of 3700. 
This, however, only confirms what is pro- 
bably the general impression. 

But who shall venture to give, in their 
proper sequence, the names which are most 
popular to-day? Considerably more than a 
million children are registered in these islands 
every year. Supposing that, for our purpose, 
free access were permitted us to the records 
at Somerset House for the last three years, 
and that we were able to examine and 
classify ten names per minute. We should 
have to work incessantly eight hours a day 
for more than two years to complete our 
task, and even with all the facilities that 
might be afforded us by the officials of the 
department, any accurate analysis would be 
next to impossible unless the labour were 
divided amongst a small army of clerks. 
The most hasty glance, however, at the best 
records available is sufficient to show that 
the prevailing desire on the part of modern 
parents is to select what are regarded as 
pretty names fer their children, generally 
without regard to other considerations. For 
boys we find Alfred, Arthur, Percy, Herbert, 
Reginald, Hubert, Edgar, Egbert, Cecil, 
Ernest, Harold, Stanley, Sidney, Norman, 
Wilfrid and Theodore amongst those most 
frequently met with; and for girls Edith, 
Florence, Ethel, Adela, Beatrice, Gertrude, 
Maud, Kate, Caroline, Ada, Elsie, Isabel, 
Bertha, Winifred, Eugénie, Hilda, Lilian, Ma- 
bel, Muriel, Victoria, Madeline and Rose are 
rapidly supplanting the more commonplace 
names. ‘The names of flowers appear to be 
in special favour for girls, even to a fantas- 
tical extent, and I find amongst the recent 
lists not only the familiar Rose, Violet, 
Daisy, Pansy and Lily; but Gladiolus, 
Forget-me-not, Snowdrop, Anemone, Jessa- 
mine, Azalea, Verbena, Dahlia, Clematis and 
Chrysanthemum ; and some parents are not 
content with less than a small posy of flowers. 
Thus we have Snowdrop Violet Pansy 
Gray, Ivy Violet Primrose McGinley, Ane- 
mone Lily Rose Violet Montgomery, and 
Ivy Verbena Mignonette Slocombe. 

Loyalty still asserts itself in the selection 
of modern names, and not only the Queen 
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and the Prince and Princess of Wales, but 
“the rest of the Royal Family” supply a 
large proportion of appellations for the chil- 
dren of both rich and poor. Sometimes this 
loyal admiration reaches extreme manifesta- 
tions, as in the case of Victoria Regina 
Jubilee Princess Beatrice Maskell, Jubilee 
Guelph Battenberg Morley Timbers, Royal 
Consort Partington, King George Westgate, 
and Princess Christian Elizabeth. 

The names of great and distinguished 
personages, both ancient and modern, are 
frequently met with, especially naval and 
military heroes and travellers. We have 
Horatio Nelson as a prenomen, Napoleon, 
Arthur Wellesley, Martin Luther, Xenophon, 
Boadicea, David Livingstone, Robert the 
Bruce, Alexander the Great, Bucephalus 
(the hero’s horse !), Xerxes, and Alcibiades ; 
and the names of political leaders are per- 
petuated, at least for one generation, in the 
appellations of their admirers’ children. 

We cannot but suspect a touch of snob- 
bery in the motives which have prompted 
some of the selections already cited, and in 
such names as Duchess Dowager and Baron 
de Roths, the last being given to an infant 
whose surname is Child. Every title in the 
peerage and designation of military rank is 
in its turn given as a Christian name, and to 
the ridiculous extravagances of whimsical 
and would-be-witty parents there is no end. 
A paper might well be filled with instances 
of this kind. Children are registered in 
names that surely no clergyman would ever 
pronounce at the font. Amongst these may 
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be mentioned such absurdities and abomina- 
tions as “ That’s it, who’d have thought it,” 
“Ts it Maria,” * Bovril,” Sardine,” “Sir 
Dusty,” ‘“ Newyearanna,” “ Naval Review.” 
* Ananias,” “ Judas Iscariot,” “ Man Friday,” 
and scores of others, all duly recorded at 
Somerset House within recent years. 

Numerous as these extravagances are, they 
are happily few in comparison with the vast 
total of names bestowed upon children every 
year; and it is satisfactory to know that, 
however we may regret the disappearance 
of some old-fashioned names which are 
sweet in our ears by reason of a thousand 
tender and great associations, those which 
are taking their place are, for the most part, 
at least musical in sound and suggestive of 
what is pleasant and fair. It may be long 
before they rival the old favourites in the 
wealth of memories which their utterance 
invokes, but they are such as children may 
bear without shame, and even with delight ; 
and many of them, if their history comes to 
be better known, will be not less incentive 
to noble deeds and pure and gracious lives 
than the worthiest of those which are now 
passing into disuse. Whatever our children’s 
names may be, however homely or however 
picturesque, they may be made dear above 
all others to their possessors by the sweetness 
of those home voices which lovingly utter 
them ; so dear, indeed, that they to whom 
the names belong may wish with the author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” that 


. the first word I hear in heaven 
May be my Christian name.” 





THE FROSTS OF LIFE 


THE corn would wring its utmost gold 
From Autumn’s sunny hoard in vain, 

Did not the night-frosts keen and cold 
Bring ripeness to the patient grain. 


The labour of the summer sun, 

To fill the grapes would have been lost, 
Had not each purple cluster won 

The last maturing touch of frost. 


And we, who fain would sun the heart, 
In ceaseless warmth of shadeless hours, 
Need frosts of trial to impart 
A mellow bloom to all our powers. 


For thus is formed the wholesome bread, 
That feeds the hunger of the soul ; 
And thus the mystic wine is shed, 
To make the wounded spirit whole. 


We taste and see that God is good ; 
The sacrament of pain doth give 

Christ’s solace in the sorest mood— 
Heaven’s faith and hope to wisely live. 


HucH MAcMILLAN. 
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THE STORY OF HANNAH 


By W. J. DAWSON, AurHor oF “THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN,” 


‘‘Lonpon IDYLLs, 


CHAPTER XIX 


SOME THOUGHTS AND AN INCIDENT 

















T was not until the moon had sunk 
and the grey light of the early 
dawn was beginning to spread 
itself over the sea that Sprague 
fell asleep. 

He lay long sleepless, reviewing 
his life, his position, his prospects. 
Ever since his Oxford days he 
had been conscious of certain un- 
explored intricacies in his nature. 
In a vague way he knew that he was different 
from other young men whom he met. He 
had never had quite that simple and un- 
affected joy in mere life which is character- 
istic of youth. He was apt to be fascinated 
by abstractions. ‘Thoughts were to him 
realities ; sometimes the only realities. In 
his early youth he had been fond of sketch- 
ing out to himself ideal programmes of life. 
Among the books which had profoundly 
affected him had been Thoreau’s ** Walden,” 
and it had begotten in him a distaste for the 
commonplaces of civilisation. Even Oxford 
had irked him by a certain lack of perspec- 
tive in its atmosphere; he had felt instinc- 
tively that life was a larger affair than the 
undergraduate imagined. 

Then there had come his father’s death, 
and the sudden necessity of earning his 
bread. The two years which he had spent 
in London had been a time of almost unre- 
lieved misery. He felt as a young horse 


ETC, 


might feel when the lasso of the hunter 
brings him to his knees. He was tangled in 
a hopeless coil of circumstance. Fear and 
rage took hold upon him. He hated his 
work, his companions, the monotonous drud- 
gery of his life. He hated the monstrous 
city, with its roaring noises, its sooty air, its 
interminable, dismal streets. A horror of 
city life possessed him. He had no friends 
in London, and made none. He lived in an 
echoing loneliness. Even books ceased to be 
a solace. Sunday was the most terrible day 
of all. Sometimes he drifted into a church, 
but there was something in the comfortable 
complacency of the worshippers that angered 
him, and the whole service rang hollow to 
his ear. He listened as an exile listens to a 
strange tongue in a far land. 

Sometimes in his solitary rooms dreadful 
thoughts oppressed him. He asked how 
was it possible to go on living such a life as 
this for years and years? He wondered if 
it could be true that God knew anything of 
him and the millions of lives that expired in 
sterile insignificance round about him. He 
asked himself, as he looked upon the cruel 
and sordid faces of the crowd, whether it 
were possible that for these there could be 
any after-life. What could God do with all 
these, and what possible use could they 
make of the painful gift of immortality, even 
if it were theirs ? 

He confessed himself no aspirant for im- 
mortality. To live once was pain and punish- 
ment enough. In his bitterness he wished 
he had never been born, and would have 
liked to die. Sanitary science was engaged 
in lengthening the term of life ; some day 
we should see that cholera and pestilence 
were the best friends men ever had, and 
should pray them to return. 

As he lay and reflected, there came back 
vividly to his mind a certain night when 
these dreadful thoughts came toahead. He 
saw again the dingy room in Hoxton where 
he had lodged ; the red curtains at the win- 
dow, the blind that would never draw up 
properly, the American clock upon the mantel 
with its strident clack, the slatternly table, and 
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discoloured wall-paper. A smoky paraffin lamp 
burned on the table, and the clock had just 
struck ten. <A thick fog filled the streets, 
and had stifled all sound. Then, as the 
clock ceased its jarring clatter, and the silence 
settled down again, a voice filled the room. 
It was a still, clear, mocking voice ; it said: 

“You hate life. Why then do you live ? 
You needivt live.” 

It kept on saying it. The clock took up 
the refrain and repeated it mercilessly. 

“ You hate life. Why then do you live ? 
You needw’t live.” 

It became a hateful, persistent rhythm, 
breaking in upon the mind, vibrating through 
the heart. In the extremity of his irritation 
he had risen and stopped the clock. But that 
had done no good. ‘The horrible rhythm still 
went on, and now changed itself to a more 


positive form: You hate life. 
to die. Why dowt you die?” He felt that 
he was going mad. His nerves crept and 
shivered ; his brain became a formless black- 
ness, on which a finger wrote in flaming 
letters: “ You want to die. Why don’t you 
die?” “ My God, my God, not that,” 
he cried. He fell upon his knees, and for 
the first time in many months began to pray. 
. .. . “Save me, save me from this. Dear 
God, if there is such a thing as pity, pity me. 
I can endure no more.” 

Suddenly, as at the lifting of a curtain in 
his mind, he saw the church where as a boy 
he had worshipped. He heard his father’s 
voice reading the prayers. The grave and 
penetrating music of the organ, the sweet, 
clear chant . the unison of these con- 
certed congregated voices He heard 
the words now, he began 
to repeat them: “ Finally, 


You want 














we commend to Thy 
fatherly goodness all those 
who are in any ways 
afflicted in mind, body, 
or estate; that it may 
please Thee to comfort 
and relieve them, accord- 
ing to their several neces- 
sities, giving them patience 
under their sufferings, and 
a happy issue out of all 
their afflictions.” How 
long he had knelt he did 
not know. But the next 
day atruly wonderful thing 
had happened. He had 
received the letter giving 
him the managership at 
South Barton. From that 
hour he had never doubted 
that God in some way knew 
all about him, and cared 
for him. 

He thought over this 
experience, as he lay sleep- 
less in the little hotel at 
Lynton that night. He 
told himself that it was 
impossible he should ever 
know such agony as this 
again. In many ways he 
was a stronger and better 








‘*He looked at the bent and broken form sitting on the bridge” 


man. Yet he could not 
but confess a certain lassi- 
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*** What's wrong now?’ said Pugh’ 


tude about life still. Calmness of mind had 
come to him; but his sense of life was not 
eager. Why was it? Was it because he 
had not yet found the sort of life which 
satisfied him ? 

Slowly there emerged again this new idea 
of emigration. After all, it was not a new 
idea, it began on the day when he first read 
Thoreau’s “Walden.” There was nothing 
really impracticable in it. He was strong 
and healthy, and could command a sufficient 
sum of money for any reasonable scheme. 
Again it flashed upon his mind that this 
was the solution of his life which he had 
so long sought in vain. He wanted a life 
that should be simpler, more primitive, and 
more wholesomely arduous and energetic. 
He never felt so truly at peace with himself 
as in the open air. What, then, would it 
mean to live permanently under wide skies, 
to till the ground, to be made one with 
Nature, sharing her seasons and her splen- 
dours? All lassitude about life vanished at 
the thought. He saw now what such lassitude 
had meant ; it was the mute protest of his 
heart against an environment for which he 
was unfitted. And just as Amy had fallen 

















asleep, consoled by the vision of a golden 
boat sailing over purple seas, so he too fell 
asleep at last, hearing at the open window 
the faint voice of the sea, saying, “* Come.” 

The next morning he returned to South 
Barton. He rose early, so that he might not 
meet his mother. He felt incapable of dis- 
cussing his affairs any further with her at 
present. 

He saw quite clearly now that whatever 
might be said about his mother’s interference, 
its effect was unalterable. He might or 
might not go to Exeter, but it was quite 
certain that his life at South Barton was over. 
With the idea of emigration before him this 
was not wholly to be regretted. But as he 
came near the little town his thoughts under- 
went a change. He began to be conscious that 
there is such a thing as reputation, and that it 
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cannot be altogether a matter of indifference 
to a self-respecting man what others think 
of him. He felt that though the opinion of 
South Barton might be a very insignificant 
factor in the world, yet he would like to stand 
well with it. 

He smiled, a little ironically, at the thought. 
He had come to the ridge of hills, beneath 
which the little town lay asleep in the sun- 
shine. He saw the red roofs and gables 
thrust up like islands and promontories in 
the sea of green foliage; the grey tower of 
the church, with its gilt weather-cock slowly 
whirling in the breeze ; the long irregular 
street. He could hear the ring of the smith’s 
hammer on the anvil, the barking of a dog, 
the creaking wheels of a loaded wain. A 
minute before he had felt quite outside South 
Barton and its affairs. It seemed now as if 
there rose from it some subtle effluence that 
passed into his blood, as though faint 
filaments of use and custom, an invisible 
network floating in the air, closed over him, 
and held him fast. After all, he belonged to 
it. To live in a place is to be under obliga- 
tions to it. You can’t be indifferent to it, 
however much you may try. 

At the top of the hill he dismounted, 
sending the dog-cart round into the town by 
the winding driving-road, while he took the 
path by the fields. He crossed two meadows 
where the hay was already cut, and a third 
where cattle pastured, and so reached the 
High Street close to the bridge, at which it 
terminated. From the bridge he could see 
the entire street, with the Town Hall closing 
the perspective. He stood a moment watch- 
ing, and thinking how homely and familiar it 
all was, and how difficult to imagine he had 
no further part or lot in it. 

As he stood he heard a footstep behind 
him, on the bridge. He turned round and 
saw the minister. 

His first instinct was to turn away, but 
the next moment something in the face and 
manner of the minister arrested him. He 
was deadly pale, and his eyes were red- 
rimmed and bloodshot. The eyebrows were 
drawn close together, and the cheeks were 
hollowed out. His bloodless lips were 
moving, like those of a man distraught. He 
walked with a peculiar dragging motion, as if 
he had difficulty in moving his feet. As he 
gained the arch of the bridge he swayed 
suddenly, as if he would have fallen. 
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Sprague instantly leapt to his side. ‘ Mr. 
Romilly, what is it, sir? What’s the matter? 
Let me take your arm.” 

But the minister looked at him with vague, 
unrecognising eyes. He was speaking to 
himself in rapid words. Sprague heard 
something about “Exeter .... and he 
said it was as safe as the Bank of England 
. . . . the knave, the liar. But I will go at 
once and give him a word of assort.” 

* Don’t you know me, sir? You must be 
Let me help you home,” said Sprague. 
“No, I don’t know you. I’ve met you 
somewhere, but I can’t remember your name. 


ill. 


Let me go. I have to go to Exeter at 
once.” 

‘*T’m Mr. Sprague. Sprague of the Bank- 
house.” 

“Eh? ... . Ah, yes, Mr. Sprague of the 
Bank-house. I think I’ve heard the name 
before. T’ll try to remember it in future.” 


He looked at him fixedly for a moment. 
Then, quite suddenly, the glassy look went 
out of his eyes, and he recognised him. 

“You're ill, sir,” said Sprague again. 
** Let me help you.” 

“ Yes, I’m ill, sir,” he replied, speaking now 
with a painful deliberation. ‘I’ve received 
my death-blow. I’m a broken, unhappy old 
man. I don’t think I can take your arm. 
I wrote you a letter, I think, and it hurt 
your mind. I forget what it was about, but 
it was to say, wasn’t it, that we’d better not 
meet again?” 

“ Never mind the letter, sir,” said Sprague 
hastily. His whole heart went out in pity to 
the minister. There was something infinitely 
pathetic in this sudden breakdown of a strong 
man, this weak humility, and _half-futile 
struggle for language. 

“You know, sir, how I’ve always admired 
and respected you. I quite understood that 
you only did what you thought your duty in 
writing me. Let mehelpyounow. I would 
gladly do it... . as a son would for a 
father,” he added, with an unforeseen rush of 
emotion. 

“JT think you’re a good man. Yes, in 
spite of all. There must be some good men 
somewhere. You were good to us when 
little Phil died.” 

Sprague began to be seriously alarmed. 
He had no experience of illness, but he 
could see that the minister was very ill. 
There was not a soul to be seen in the High 
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Street. 
body was at dinner. 
bridge was a narrow stone seat, and here he 
persuaded the distraught man to seat him- 


It was just past noon, and every- 
At the side of the 


self. He had in his pocket a flask of spirits, 
and he poured out a tablespoonful in the 
small metal cup. The minister took it with- 
out a word, with the pathetic acquiescence of 
a child taking medicine. 

Sprague looked on anxiously. Still no one 
was in sight. The silence of the early 
summer was on all things. There was no 
sound save the lap of the water underneath 
the bridge, and the gentle rustling of the 
trees in the soft wind. Presently he noticed 
a little colour coming back into the ashen 
face. The hands still trembled violently, 
but the face was more composed. Reason 
and intelligence once more looked out from 
the startled eyes. 

‘“‘ Have I been ill?” he said slowly. 

“‘Yes, but you’re better now, sir. You 
were a little overtired. You'll be better when 
you’ve rested.” 

“Ah! ... . a little overtired.” 

His chin sank upon his breast, and his 
face took an aspect of gloomy reverie. 
Presently he began to speak again, quite 
rationally, but with a certain impersonal 
accent, like a man in a trance. 

‘“‘Yes, I’m overtired. Tired out at last; 
tired of everything. Listen, sir, and judge: 
I hoped to spend my last days in peace. 
For thirty years I have saved what I could, 
that I might find a margin of rest at the end 
of life, and leave something for my children. 
It took me thirty years to save three hundred 
pounds. It’s all gone, sir, gone at a stroke. 
You haven’t heard, perhaps, that the Con- 
solidated Economical has failed. I got the 
news this morning. There will be no rest 
for me now . nothing for my children. 
I must toil on totheend. Perhaps God saw 
that I thought too much of this money. [I'll 
not murmur against Him. He’s been good 
to me all my days. But it’s hard to say, 
‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.’”’ 

“I’m deeply sorry, sir. Perhaps it isn’t 
as bad as you think.” But he felt as he 
said the words that he did not believe them. 
He. had heard ugly rumours about the 
C.E.B.S. for the last month, and had warned 
his friends against it. All at once a bitter 
sense of the maliciousness of fate took 
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possession of his mind. If his engagement 
with Georgianna had not been broken off his 
relations to the minister would have enabled 
him to know something of his affairs, and he 
might have saved him. Who knows where 
and when the last fruit of a slander springs 
up? He felt that he would give a good deal 
to discover the anonymous liar who had 
wrought this mischief, and drag him face to 
face with his own work. 

He looked at the bent and broken form 
sitting on the bridge. He remembered that 
more than once he had heard from this man 
sermons which had stirred his lively admira- 
tion. Following close upon his bitter anger, 
there came a rush of generous sympathy. 
The wrong that had been wrought upon him 
was not nearly so deep as the wrong wrought 
upon the minister. He could laugh at a 
slander which a single word could kill ; at 
any moment his pledge of silence might 
have reached its limit, and the simple secret 
which had wrought such unforeseen results 
be given up in honour. But the arrow that 
only glanced on him had pierced deep into 
the heart of the older man. He was accus- 
tomed to speak upon his impulses, and he 
spoke now. 

*‘T don’t see, sir, why you should say the 
Lord had anything to do with it. It’s all 
the lying and treachery of men. I’ve tasted 
what that means, and I’m not thankful for 
it. I don’t pretend to be thankful. We are 
fellow-victims “1 

But the minister was not listening. His 
eyes were lifted to the depths of the summer 
sky, as though he saw some vision behind 
their folded azure. His lips were still saying 
automatically: “The Lord gave, the Lord 
hath taken away.” 

“JT think I’ll go home now,” he said. “I 
feel better. I’m afraid when you met me 
I was not quite myself. Please do not let 
any one know I was ill.” 

He rose with difficulty, and put out his 
hand to say good-bye. 

“Won’t you take my arm, sir? Won't 
you let me see you home safely ?” 

“It’s best not. I don’t want them to 
think I’ve been ill. I must keep this from 
them.” 

He looked at Sprague a moment, and then 
said, with a humility touchingly at variance 
with his natural brusqueness: ‘“ Don’t think 
it’s because of anything else that I don’t 
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wish you to come. My views about—about 
what I wrote to you . . . . remain the same. 
But there’s this difference: something tells 
me you’re a good man, and I trust you. 
God has given me to see into your heart 
to-day.” 

He grasped Sprague’s hand, and went 
slowly away. 


CHAPTER XX 


EXIT SCALEY 


Ir was the Wednesday of the first week in 
June, and it had been a remarkable day to 
Pugh, for it had been characterised by several 
very animated and not altogether pleasant 
scenes. 

The first had occurred early in the morning 
in the sacred seclusion of the bed-chamber, 
where Mrs. Pugh usually elected to conduct 
her more vehement controversies. 

‘IT want to know,” she had remarked with 
a delusive suavity of tone, “ how long this 
sort of thing is to go on, Pugh.” 

“What sort of thing?” he replied indis- 
tinctly, for he was busy shaving, and dared 
not open his mouth very wide. 

“ Why, lots of things,” she retorted, with 
an impressive wave of her flabby arm. 
“Thomas for one. Scaley for another. 
Romilly for a third. I’d be ashamed if I 
was you, to let things go on as they are doing. 
It’s time somebody interfered, and if you 
won’t I will.” 

“ Will you hold your tongue till I’ve done 
shaving, Maria? Drat it, I’ve cut myself 
again. You know I can’t talk when I’m 
lathered up to the eyes.” 

She smiled ironically. Of course she knew 
it, and that was the very reason why she 
elected the time when shaving was going on 
for her diatribes. 

“T’ve got to talk to you when I can get 
the chance. If I was treated as some women 
are, you’d sit down and talk to me proper 
and respekful. But you never do. I’m 
not consulted about anything. Whenever I 
begin to speak, you go away as fast as you 
can. You can’t run away now, and that’s 
why I speak now. And I should think after 
shavin’ all these years you might do it without 
cutting yourself ; an’ if you do cut yourself 
it’s all your own clumsiness, and you’ve no 
call to say it’s my fault.” 

Pugh dropped the razor with an angry 


rattle, and turned round, holding a towel to 
his chin. 

“‘ Well, let’s get it over then; for ’eaven’s 
sake say what you’ve got to say and be done 
with it.” 

“T’m not goin’ to be swore at if Iam your 
wedded wife ?” 

“J didn’t swear.” 

* Yes, you did. You said ‘for heaven’s 
sake,’ and that’s swearin’.” 

** Oh, we’ve ’ad all that up a ’undred times. 
Why can’t you say what you want to say 
without bein’ so aggravatin’? I’m ready 
enough to listen. Now, look ’ere; I’ve 
stopped shavin’ an’ I'll give you ten minutes. 
If you ’aven’t done then, I’m goin’ down- 
stairs.” 

Mrs. Pugh thereupon declared her griev- 
ances. She didn’t know what had come 
over Thomas. Ever since he went to Lynton 
he’d been changed in some way. As for 
Scaley, it was time he was told that Pris- 
cilla was engaged. She didn’t want him 
coming into dinner whenever it pleased him. 
Then, what was he going to do about 
Romilly? Was he going to ask him to stay 
after all? One thing was pretty clear, no 
one wanted Scaley. There were plenty of 
folks as were sorry enough that Romilly was 
leaving. 

“‘Who’s sorry?” he interrupted. 
one as I ever ’eard of.” 

“ Very like. You don’t hear everything. 
Clarke is for one, and so is Craske, and so 
is John Trevitick, and so is Mudge.” 

“Pooh! Mudge and Clarke don’t count. 
They’ll do what I tell ’em.” 

** But Craske counts, and he’s been round 
getting up a petition for Romilly to stay on. 
An’ what’s more, Trevitick’s signed it.” 

“ Who told you that ? ” 

“ Why, I heard it last night at the Dorcas 
meetin’. It’s town-talk.” 

‘“« J know Trevitick ’asn’t signed. He was 
one as was strongest for Romilly’s going. 
He don’t believe in none on ’em staying 
more ’en a year!” 

“Well, then, he’s changed his mind, 
thanks to you. He says any one can see 
you want Scaley to marry Priscilla, an’ he 
don’t see why he should be a catspaw to 
oblige Scaley. He don’t love Romilly, but 
he loves Scaley a good deal less.” 

“‘ There’s another thing,” continued this 
admirable woman. “I heard at the Dorcas 
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that Sprague’s leaving the Bank. It’s all off 
between him and Georgianna. If Romilly 
stays on there’ll be a good chance for Thomas 
now. I must say as things have turned out 
real providential.” 

“* Well, I don’t see what I’m to do,” said 
Pugh, rubbing his head in a bewildered way 
with the towel. 

“Don’t see? -No, that’s just like a man. 
Why, it’s all as plain as a pikestaff. You'd 
best join in with Craske an’ Trevitick as soon 
as youcan. You can go and tell Romilly 
you always wanted him to stay, but Craske 
and Trevitick and some others of ’em were 
agen him. But now, you can say, things 
have altered. There’s a strong feelin’ for 
him to remain. Let him think you’ve 
overcome the opposition an’ brought ’em 
round, an’ say how glad you are. Its easy 
enough.” 

“ Yes, as easy as lyin’.” 

‘I wish you wouldn’t use such vulgar 
words, Pugh. What with bein’ swore at, an’ 
all the rest, it’s bitter hard to live wi’ you, 
without bein’ told I’m lyin’. It isn’t lyin’. 
It’s only acting for the best interests of the 
cause.” 

‘Well, suppose I do this, what about 
Scaley ?” 

“Oh, you leave Scaley to me. He’s sure 
to come in to dinner to-day, an’ I’ll take care 
he doesn’t come any more. To think a 
fellow like that should have the impudence 
to want to marry Priscilla!” Sheshook her 
head in a manner which boded ill for Scaley, 
and the stiff curl-papers which adorned her 
forehead looked more than ever like a series 
of aggressive horns. 

At this point Mr. Pugh was permitted to 
resume the interrupted process of shaving, 
and Mrs. Pugh sailed away with the proud 
sense of diplomatic victory. 

Early in the morning Craske came into 
the shop, and made a few desultory remarks 
upon the weather. He appeared to be in 
high good-humour, but Pugh noticed a fur- 
tive malice in his eyes. After a while he 
managed to twist the conversation round to 
his pet hobby of legality. Pugh admitted, 
with a sort of sour effusiveness, that on such 
matters Craske was an authority, and humbly 
deferred to his judgment. 

‘Well, I’m glad to see you’re comin’ to 
your senses at last,” said Craske. ‘“ You 
may not know it, but you’ve bin actin’ illegal, 
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Brother Pugh. It’s a pity you didn’t ask my 
advice at first.” 

* What’s wrong now?” said Pugh. 

“Well, by what I can make out, you’ve 
been guilty o’ conspiracy. You’ve conspired 
wi’ Scaley agen Romilly. It’s my opeenion 
Romilly could have the law o’ you, if he 
liked. However, when June quarterly meet- 
in’ do come, I wouldn’t wonder if you get a 
surprise, Brother Pugh; an eye-opener, as it 
were, Brother Pugh.” And he winked his 
own eye with a malice that was no longer 
furtive. 

Pugh would have dearly liked to continue 
the conversation, but at this point Trevitick 
appeared at the door in his high dog-cart, 
and shouted to Craske to come along. Pugh 
saw in this a confirmation of his wife’s story. 
Craske and Trevitick were always at daggers 
drawn. There must be some mischief afoot 
when they went out driving together. It was 
a case of Pilate and Herod being reconciled, 
and he had a grim suspicion that he himself 
was the propitiatory sacrifice. He resolved 
that he would go and see Romilly that very 
evening. ‘That would take the wind out of 
their sails. The speech which he would 
make to Romilly rapidly rehearsed itself in 
his mind. He would paint Craske and Tre- 
vitick as the arch-traitors and disturbers of 
the church; William Pugh, the model circuit- 
steward, as allowing himself to be overborne 
by them for the sake of peace, but at last re- 
volting against their wicked plots, impelled 
and sustained by a strong sense of right. 
That would do excellently, and it was now 
his turn to wink his eye behind the disap- 
pearing backs of his enemies. He also ironi- 
cally waved his hand to them. 

He stood for a moment looking down the 
street. The people from the country were 
coming in, and as they passed they threw 
him a curt “ good-morning.” Further up the 
street, on the opposite side of the way, 
Mudge stood at his shop-door, and appeared 
to be ostentatiously turning his back on him. 
While he looked, two or three men, members 
of the church, joined Mudge, and stood in 
an interested group while Mudge talked to 
them. Presently he saw the minister’s wife 
walking up the street very fast, as if in agita- 
tion. He stood waiting to bow to her effu- 
sively, but either she did not, or would not, 
see him. She went past rapidly, and entered 
Mudge’s shop. The little group at his door 
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} Scaley, and -it had all 
| been in vain. Priscilla 
wouldn’t have Scaley at 
any price, and was in 
fact engaged to Perks of 
Barnstaple. Her mother 
derided Scaley. The 
people would not have 
him to reign over them. 
He had been Scaley’s 
catspaw, and had got 
nothing out of the trans- 
action but distrust and 
dislike. His mouth set 

hard at the thought, and 

he felt he hated the fel- 
low. Then he chuckled, 

| for he remembered Maria, 

| and knew that Scaley’s 
| hour had come. 

. Scaley came 
|  shop-door. 

| were dusty, but other- 
| wise he was dressed with 
! 








to the 


His boots 


his usual immaculate tidi- 
red 
| cotton handkerchief from 
| his pocket, and flicked 
| the dust from his boots, 
| coughing nervously the 
i while. His vacant eyes 
| had to-day a singular as- 
pect of astuteness and 
elation. 


ness. He took a 





‘*He stood waiting to bow to her effusively” 


made way for her respectfully, and he saw 
her stop and speak to them a moment. 

He began to feel excessively uneasy. He 
loved power and popularity, and he saw both 
slipping from him. Even Mudge, the meek 
and deferential Mudge, had turned his back 
on him. It never occurred to him that there 
was any other explanation of the activities 
which seemed to centre in Mudge’s shop. 
He could only see them in relation to him- 
self. 

He began to untie his apron with a view 
of crossing the road, and boldly finding out 
what was about, when he saw Scaley coming 
up the street. At that a sudden rage filled 
his heart. What a fool he had been! He 
had schemed and plotted for the sake of 


Now, the fact was that 
the Rev. Joseph Scaley 
had come to see Pugh 


that morning, resolved 
to put his fortunes to the test. The 
week before he had offered himself and 


his abilities to the lady whose portrait he 
carried in his breast-pocket, and had been 
refused. This disaster had turned his mind 
anew to Priscilla. He had “ thought matters 
over,” as he put it. The result of his cogi- 
tations was the heroic conclusion that he 
might “do far worse” than marry Priscilla. 
He would then be certain to succeed Romilly 
in South Barton. Pugh had as good as pro- 
mised this, and his engagement would seal 
the bargain. By dint of carefully rehearsing 
to himself all the advantages of such a match, 
he had worked himself up into a decent 
warmth of passion for Priscilla. Besides, 
though Pugh was not an altogether desirable 
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father-in-law, he was undoubtedly very well 
off. As for Priscilla, he had not a shadow 
of a doubt that she would prove an easy and 
a willing spoil. 

“Walk in, sir,” said Pugh. “It’s always 
a pleasure to see you. You'll find Mrs. Pugh 
inside. I’m busy for the moment, but I'll 
come in presently.” 

“ Ahem!” said Scaley. “I rather wanted 
to talk to you on a matter of importance. 
’Owever that can wait. May I ask if Miss 
Priscilla is at ?ome?” 

‘¢ She’s in the garden, or the sittin’-room. 
I don’t know which. Walk through, sir; 
she’ll be very pleased to see you.” 

There was perhaps something in Scaley’s 
manner that gave the hint of his intentions. 
At all events, Pugh suspected them. He 
rubbed his hands, and chuckled. As soon 
as Scaley had disappeared through the glass 
door, Pugh went on tip-toe through the long 
warehouse, and came out by a side door into 
the garden. At that moment he felt almost 
proud of the aggravating tongue of his Maria. 
He knew that she would not spare Scaley, 
and he determined to enjoy the interview. 
The window of the sitting-room was open, 
and he could hear his wife’s voice already 
beginning the engagement. He squatted 
down, like a monstrous toad, outside the 
window, and listened. 

‘“‘ Yes, it’s a long walk, Mr. Scaley, and 
I’m surprised you should take it so often,” 
she was saying, with that insolent, feline 
suavity which he knew so well. 

“ Well, I don’t find it long. 
pleasure to come to your ’ouse. Such a 
pleasure to see you and dear Priscilla. The 
’appiest ’ours of my life ’ave been spent 
under your ’ospitable roof.” 

“Yes, you’ve come pretty often, I must 
say, Mr. Scaley. Notas you ain’t welcome. 
This is a minister’s house, an’ there’s always 
a knife and fork for you. But, you see, 
you’re a young man, Mr. Scaley, and it’s 
possible to come too often. J don’t say as 
you have, but there’s them as do. People 
will talk, you know. An’ know that Pris- 
cilla’s engaged . .. .” 

“ Engaged! what do you mean?” 

“What! hadn’t you heard? Ah, I for- 
got you’ve been away for a fortnight, courtin’ 
I’m told. It’s while you’ve been away it’s 
happened. Yes, Priscilla’s engaged to young 
Perks of Barnstaple, as good a young fellow 
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as ever walked, an’ wi’ plenty 0’ money too, 
an’ I’m sure you'll wish her joy. If you'll 
wait a moment I'll call her in to see you.” 

“ Stop, stop, Mrs. Pugh,” he exclaimed. 
“You must be jokin’. Do you know why I 
came ’ere this morning ?” 

“No, I don’t,” she retorted, her anger 
and vulgarity breaking out simultaneously. 
“I don’t know why you came, and I’m sure 
I don’t care. I know you’ve come a good 
deal too often.” 

“T came to ask Priscilla to marry me.” 

“Did you really now? It’s like your 
impudence. I don’t want to say nothing to 
wound you, Mr. Scaley, but was it likely my 
Priscilla ’ud marry a preacher, which, as 
everybody knows, has hard work enough to 
keep theirselves, let alone a wife?” 

‘« All I know is, you threw er at my ’ed!” 
he angrily retorted. “And Mr. Pugh as 
good as told me he wanted me to marry 
er.” 

“Did he? Well, then, he didn’t know 
what he was talking about. I don’t say as 
there ain’t some preachers she might ha’ 
married, but you ain’t one o’’em. You've 
got about as high in the denomination as 
ever youll go. An’ as for throwing her at 
your head, if I was you, I’d try to be a 
gentleman, and not use vulgar expressions, 
though I don’t say as you’d ever succeed, 
however much you tried.” 

“ Well, I think T’ll go!” said the unhappy 
man. 

«Oh, pray don’t go, Mr. Scaley. I don’t 
bear you no malice. An’ this is a minister’s 
house, and there’s always a knife and fork 
for you. We’ve green peas to-day, and you 
know you always were fond o’ green peas. 
An’ livin’ in uncomfortable lodgin’s like you 
do, it’s just as well to take a good dinner 
when you can get it. It’s always been 
my aim to make the ministers comfort- 
able.” 

But the glass door banged, and Scaley 
was gone. Pugh stepped softly back into 
the warehouse, and laughed outright. He 
had not enjoyed himself so much for years. 
He had suffered long and resentfully from 
the tongue of Maria. It was quite a new 
and delicious experience to hear it exercised 
upon some one else. “ I think she’s finished 
’im,” he said to himself, “ he won’t want no 
green peas to-day, an’ while the iron’s hot, 
I’ll just step over to Romilly’s, and get the 
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rest of the business done. My word, but 
that were good, tellin’ ’im not to use vulgar 
expressions.” 

He slipped off his apron, and put on his 
black coat. 

“T’ll be back in ’arf-an-’our,” he said 
to his shopman. “Tell Mrs. Pugh, if 
she asks, that I’m gone over to see the 
minister.” 

But he was not gone more than ten 
minutes, and when he returned his face was 
grave. Mrs. Pugh met him, as he entered 
the sitting-room, and said: “ Well, I think 
I’ve settled Scaley. What has Romilly to 
say ?” 
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“ Romilly’s ill,” he replied. “’Ad_a stroke 
or somethin’ of the sort last night. ’E’s in 
bed, an’ can’t be seen.” 

All at once it flashed upon his mind that 
that was what the little group at Mudge’s door 
meant, and why it was that the minister’s 
wife was in such a hurry as she went up the 
strect. 

He was pretty callous, but he felt a twinge 
at the thought. His conscience told him 
that he was not altogether guiltless of the 
minister’s illness. It is an easy thing to plot 
against a man, but a painful surprise to find 
that you have struck too brutally. Even 
Pugh felt that. 





A BISHOP’S VISIT 


3Y THE Rev. T. 


N account of a recent visit of one of 
the Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land to the lightship which guards 
the southern point of the Goodwin 

Sands may be of interest to the readers of 
the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


TO A LIGHTSHIP 
S. TREANOR 


By special permission of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, the Deal life- 
boat was placed at the disposal of the Bishop 
of Dover, to convey him, on the occasion of 
her quarterly exercise, to the South Sand 
Head Lightship, which is stationed some 
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five or six miles 
from Deal. The 
object of the 


Bishop’s visit was 
to hold divine ser- 
vice on board the 
lightship, assisted 
by the Missions to 
Seamen chaplain 
for the Downs, who 
is also the Hon. 
Sec. of the lifeboat 
branch. 

The lifeboatmen 
were mustered in 
the usual way, and 
with their cork life- 
belts strapped on, 
each .man in his 
place on_ board, 
awaited the coming 
of the Bishop. The 
chairman of the 
local Lifeboat Com- 
mittee, Admiral 
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Royse, cordially 





received the 
Bishop, who was 
accompanied by 
Lord North- 
bourne, the patron 
of this lifeboat 
branch, and an old 
friend of the Deal 
boatmen,to whom ~ 
his presence on 
board was very 
agreeable. 

The launching 
of the lifeboat is 
always a signal for 
the assembling of 
crowds. For- 
wards, in the boat, 
the men stood by 
the halyards, ready 
to hoist the great 
foresail when the 
boat touched the 
water; while aft, 
holding the yoke lines, 
swain. 

The trigger was let go and the weighty 
lifeboat, released from the chain ‘“ which 
bound her to the dull, tame shore,” rushed 
down the steep shingly slope of the beach to 
the sea, and parting the waves before her, 
stood away to the southward on her mission 
of peace. 

Her mizzen had been set beforehand, and 
in the act of taking the water, her foresail 
was hoisted and sheeted home—ten men on 
the fore sheet. 

There was a fresh breeze from the east 
with a lumpy sea, which increased as we 
neared the lightship, but this only added to 
the interest and enjoyment of all on board. 

We got on board the lightship, taking 
care in doing so to keep at such a distance 
as would prevent her grinding down on the 
lifeboat, and this accomplished, the crew of 
the lightship welcomed their unwonted 
guests with great cordiality. They much 
appreciated the visit of the Bishop, and they 
saw in his person and presence amongst 
them that the National Church recognised 
her duty and her obligation to them, the 
lonely sentinels of the sea. 

Service was gladly arranged for; benches 
were placed around the deck, the Trinity 

XXV—47 
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THE BOAT STRIKES THE WATER 


flag was spread on the binnacle aft, the 
chaplain’s harmonium was set up on the 
heaving deck, and the men gathered rever- 
ently together. 

The lifeboat was by this time veered away 
astern of the lightship, and ten or twelve of 
the lifeboatmen came on board the lightship. 
With them stood the seven men who formed 
the crew of the lightship. 

At the Bishop’s request the chaplain 
played the hymn, “ Jesu, lover of my soul,” 
in which all voices joined. The Litany was 
then read, and this was followed by another 
hymn, after which the Bishop delivered an 
address that will long be remembered by his 
sailor audience. 

The surroundings of the scene helped to 
impress his hearers, the wideness of the 
view, the silence of the sea, the great 
canopy of the sky, the rhythmic heave of the 
vessel, the lonely crew of the lightship, the 
bronzed and stalwart lifeboatmen, were all 
elements of unusual interest. 

The Bishop spoke of a custom in a far 
off barbaric land of saluting all those en- 
gaged in any work of public utility with the 
words, “ Thank you—well done!” and re- 
ferred them especially to the valuable services 
of the lightshipmen. He spoke of the trans- 
formation of character by the Holy Spirit of 
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God, and by His redeeming and restoring 
grace, necessary for each one of us, and he 
concluded with an anecdote which engraved 
the possibilities which exist for every man 
indelibly upon the memories of us all. A 
Roman sculptor, he said, was visited by a 
friend who found him gazing with such 
peculiar intentness at a rude and rugged 
block of marble which lay in his studio, 
that he was impelled to ask the artist, “ What 
can you see in that rough stone?” to which 
the great sculptor replied: “I see an angel 
in it ;” for he foresaw that by his skill and 
his genius he could fashion and evolve even 
from that dull mass a white-winged, glorious 
creature which would correspond and answer 
to “the type of perfect in his mind ;” and so, 
too, the Father of Spirits can foresee and 
create in each one of us a heart of flesh by 
His regenerating Spirit, and by the redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus, and make us, 
fading transitory creatures, conformed to the 
likeness of the Son of God. And witha 
final hymn and the blessing from the Bishop 
the service was concluded. 
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The scene was a remarkable one, and 
perhaps unique in the history of the 
Church of England, being, so far as | 
am aware, the first time a Bishop of the 
Church of England has visited a lightship 
for the express purpose of holding a service 
on board. 

A stock of books, newspapers, and other 
offerings having been presented to the light- 
shipmen, the lifeboat was hauled up along 
side, and we departed with kindly words and 
hearty hand-grasps all round. 

We had a five mile beat home dead to 
windward, but the weather tide was strongly 
in our favour, and we went rapidly to wind- 
ward. Our first tack brought us to the 
outer edge of the Goodwin, and our next— 
a tack of nearly eight miles long—took us 
right across the Goodwin, on which there 
was a swell but no broken water, the tide 
being at its height, until at last we landed 
on Deal beach, after a visit of unusual in- 
terest to the lonely lightship which sends 
its guiding light over the southern extremity 
of the Goodwin Sands. 





THE TOLL OF THE WATER-SPIRITS 
By CARYL BATTERSBY, M.A. 


to rivers, brooks and wells is that 

they are living creatures. Homer re- 

presents this stage of thought when 
he describes the river Xanthusas being enraged 
at Achilles, and rushing from its channel to do 
battle with him. A great mental stride is 
taken when man comes to conceive of a 
river, not as itself a deity, but rather as the 
element in which a deity lives. This is the 
conception of the ordinary Greek and Roman 
of the classical periods. When Hylas, the 
page of Herakles, stooped to draw water for 
his master, the Naiads, charmed with his 
beauty, seized him by the hand, and dragged 
him down to their home beneath the stream. 
Hesiod, writing in the dawn of Greek civilisa- 
tion, declares that rivers are sacred, and that 
no man should presume to wade across them 
without first washing his hands and offering 
up a prayer. Hundreds of years afterwards, 


P RIMITIVE man’s first belief in regard 





Horace, the representative poet of a sceptical 
age, pens a graceful lyric to the “fons Ban- 
dusiz,” and promises that on the morrow its 
current shall be sprinkled with wine and 
flowers, and dyed red with the blood of a goat. 
English wells, originally sunk by the Romans 
and lately reopened by antiquaries, have been 
found thickly strewn with little coins, the 
pious offerings of the passing soldier to the 
nymphs who dwelt therein. 

Descending to later times, we find in the 
custom of well-dressing, as it exists, for in- 
stance, at Tissington in Derbyshire, a sur- 
vival of the old Roman Fontinalia, a festival 
held yearly in honour of the nymphs who pre- 
sided over wells and fountains. Nay, more, 
the nixies of modern English folk-lore are the 
true heirs of the micoras, the water-goblins 
that Beowulf slew. There is a Scotch ballad 
that tells us how on a dark night of wind and 
rain a lover rode down to Annan Water, 
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meaning to cross over and visit his sweet- 
heart. 
‘* The side was stey, and the bottom deep, 
Frae bank to brae the water pouring ; 
And the bonny grey mare did sweat for fear, 
For she heard the water-kelpy roaring.” 


It is hardly necessary to explain that the 
water-kelpy is an evil spirit lurking in river- 
fords with intent to drown all who attempt 
the passage of the river. 

The German peasant still narrates the 
legend of the Lorelei, the lovely Rhine- 
maiden who, withher bewitching song, lures 
the fisherman to his destruction. The in- 
habitants of Southern Russia still credit the 
existence of the Rusalkas, nymphs who 
dwell in river-islands, and build for them- 
selves habitations, woven of willows and 
reeds. The Swedes still have theirStrom- 
karl, or boy of the stream, who, as he 
drifts down the moonlit waters, strikes a 
melodious harp, while the fairies, gathering 
at the sound, dance merrily on the banks. 

These examples, selected from various 
ages and countries, are sufficient to indicate 
that a belief in the existence of water-spirits 
is of ancient date and widely distributed. 
It will be noticed, in addition, that these 
spirits were regarded with awe, and con- 
sidered worthy of religious veneration. The 
rights of such deities were not to be lightly 
interfered with. Now, the building of a 
bridge over a river was a clear case of 
trenching upon the liberties of the river- 
spirit, and was consequently attended by 
propitiatory sacrifices. The famous Pons 
Sublicius over the Tiber was constructed of 
wood only, because the use of iron was 
thought to desecrate sacred places, and, if 
at any time reparation or relaying were 
necessary, solemn rites had to be performed. 
But, solemn though the Roman rites might 
be, they were not stained with the blood of 
human victims, and in this respect compare 
favourably with similar rites in other coun- 
tries. Three masons, according to an 
Albanian legend, were engaged in building 
a bridge across a river, but their efforts 
were continually foiled. No sooner were 
the stones put together than they fell away, 
or were washed down by the water. In the 
middle of their perplexity an old man came 
to them, and told them that the bridge 
would never be completed, unless the wife 
of some one of the three masons were buried 
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alive in the stone-work. The masons there- 
upon agreed that the wife who first visited 
the bridge should be taken for the victim. 
Two of the men warned their wives of the 
fate in store for them. On the morrow the 
unwarned wife went to one of the others, 
and asked if she would take the dinners of 
the men down to the bridge. She refused, 
because she was making bread; the second 
woman likewise refused, because she had to 
still a crying child. So the poor woman set 
forth, unknowing, to her doom. ‘There was 
no mercy for her. She was walled in by the 
three masons. Only a little opening was left 
so that she might suckle her child. The milk 
flowed until the child was weaned, and then 
changed to a perpetual spring. 

Another legend of the same country tells 
how a master-mason was obliged to immure 
his wife in the foundations of a bridge before 
any progress could be made in its erection. 
In her dying moments she cursed the bridge, 
and the consequence is that it trembles to 
this day. 

At Rosporden a naked child is said to 
have been thus immured, with a piece of 
bread in one hand, and a holy candle in the 
other. His little voice can still be heard 
crying in the night : 

‘*Ma chandelle est morte, ma mére, 
Et de pain il ne me reste miette.” 


(My candle is out, my mother, 
And of bread I have not a crumb left.) 


Even in Britain similar superstitions sur- 
vived until quite lately. We read in Nature 
(June 15, 1871), that not long since Lord 
Leigh was accused of having immured one of 
his people in a bridge at Stoneleigh. 

Old Scotch people, in the middle of the 
last century, were strongly of opinion that 
the safety of a bridge was best ensured by 
the loss of a life during its construction. 
They considered, too, that such an under- 
taking would be certain to arouse the anger 
of the water-spirit. 


‘* The mason will have wae and dool, 
That builds a bridge o’er the kelpie’s pool.” 


These are only legends and superstitious 
beliefs that we have quoted, but they are not 
to be disdained for that reason. Superstitions 
are the relics of ancient religions, and, when 
we find one legend after another making allu- 
sion to the offering up of human life in order 
to provide for the future stability of bridges, 
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we may rest assured that we have here pre- 
served for us a remote phase of human belief. 
But more convincing evidence than that de- 
rived from legendary sources confronts us in 
such a discovery as that which was recently 
made in Bremen, when, during the demolition 
of the old city walls, a skeleton was actually 
found embedded in the foundations of the 
Bridge-Gate. This skeleton may be all that 
is left of some individual who was specially 
sacrificed to grace the occasion, that is to 
say, of some one who was immured alive ; 
or it is possible that the body of one who 
chanced to die at the time of the founding 
of the bridge was substituted for a living 
victim. It matters little which alternative 
we adopt. Taken in conjunction with the 
legendary evidence, the finding of this 
skeleton in such a place proves incontest- 
ably that the sacrifice of a human life was 
once considered a necessary complement to 
the building of a bridge. 

When human sacrifices were abandoned, 
the belief in the necessity of some sacrifice 
still lingered on, and substitutes were found. 
Thus a mason of Herzegovina was told to 
kill nine brothers for the purpose of making 
the foundations of his bridge safe. He 
accordingly chose nine pointed eggs, and 
set them under a hen. When hatched, they 
all proved to be cockerels, and so fulfilled 
the requirements of the case exactly. 

In many bridge-legends the place of the 
water-spirit is taken by the Devil. The 
architect, or the mason, we are told, was 
utterly defeated in his attempts at building. 
Whatever he set up by day was pulled down 
again in the night. At length the Devil, 
the cause of all these failures, makes his 
appearance on the scene, and promises his 
best help, on condition that the first living 
creature that crosses the bridge shall become 
his property. Consent is given, and straight- 
way the Devil falls to work, and the bridge 
is finished before daybreak. Then com- 
punction seizes the architect. What of the 
promise he has made? How shall he avoid 
any evil consequence? But a happy idea 
strikes him. He will make a cock run over 
the bridge. That shall be the first living 
creature to cross it, and so the Devil shall 
have his due. 


‘If you want the bridge to stand the flood, 
Lay the foundation ‘mong water and blood,” 


is an old Scotch rhyme, which, doubtless, 
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still passes for excellent gospel in some dark 
corners of our island. At any rate, Scotch 
builders, in the early part of this century, 
have been known to kill an animal, and let 
its blood flow into the water. 

Sometimes, as at Kerventhal, where a 
child and a bottle of wine are said to have 
been immured, we come across a confusion 
between the old human sacrifice and the 
later substitute. 

As late as the year 1877 some masons at 
Gap, when placing the keystone of a bridge, 
said that it would not hold unless it had a 
drink. Two bottles of red wine were accord- 
ingly supplied to them. With one bottle 
they made merry, but the contents of the 
other were mixed with the mortar to be 
used in fixing the keystone, the red hue 
thus imparted to the mortar being evidently 
intended to simulate the blood of sacrifice. 

Educated and enlightened as we are to- 
day, we cannot yet boast that we have quite 
shaken off superstitious ceremony in_bridge- 
building, for the bottle which, with its little 
hoard of coins, we are wont to lay under the 
foundations, is nothing more or less than a 
modern substitute for the human being whose 
blood was shed to satisfy the demands of the 
outraged water-spirits, and whose ghost was 
designed to be the guardian genius of the 
bridge. 

In the Middle Ages the making and 
repairing of bridges were accounted acts of 
piety. Wayfaring men, as they traversed 
desolate moors, threaded the intricacies of 
robber-haunted forests, or forded rivers in 
flood, exposed themselves to many dangers. 
They carried their lives in their hands, and 
excited the lively sympathy of their fellows. 
To help them was to do God service. And 
what better way of helping them could be 
found than the construction of good bridges? 
Bishops, like Richard de Kellawe of Durham, 
acknowledged the sacred duty, and granted 
indulgences to all who by money or labour 
assisted in the making of bridges. In the 
twelfth century a religious order, that of the 
Freres Pontifes, was founded for the express 
purpose of giving aid to travellers. They 
defended them against robbers, established 
ferries, and reared bridges. Hostels were 
erected hard by, and there toll was taken to 
meet the expenses of building and repair. 
The poor, however, were exempt from pay- 
ment. The order was recognised by the 
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Popes, and confirmed in all its rights and 
privileges. Scores of bridges, notably those 
of Avignon and Pont St. Esprit over the 
Rhone, still remain to attest the piety and 
skill of these worthy friars. 

Their chief saint was St. Benezet, with whose 
story we shall conclude this paper. 

Benezet, a lad of twelve years, was keeping 
his mother’s sheep, when he heard a divine 
voice bidding him go and build a bridge over 
the Rhone. So he started off on his journey, 
and shortly met a pilgrim who miraculously 
transported him to Avignon. Arrived there, 
he told Benezet where and how to build his 
bridge, and then, after kissing and blessing 
him, disappeared. Little Benezet walked 
into the town, and commanded the people 
to assist him in building a bridge. They 


—— 
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only laughed at him. “ Octavian, Julius, and 
Augustus,” they exclaimed, with some his- 
torical inaccuracy, “could not do this thing, 
and shalt thou?” Then they drove him out 
of the place. After three weeks, however, an 
angel came to him, and bade him return. 
Again he made his appeal to the people: 
again they mocked at him. “Help you?” 
cried a burly citizen. “Yes, Pll help you. 
You may have that stone, if you can carry 
it,” and he pointed to a huge mass that stood 
in front of his house. With a prayer to God, 
Benezet put his hand to the stone, and 
behold! he lifted it easily and carried it 
away. Then the people were astounded ; 
they felt that God was with the lad. So they 
worked according to his directions, and in the 
end completed the divinely appointed task. 
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‘“‘centres,” and one of the most impor- 
tant of these, at any rate from an 
educational point of view, is Bangor. 
It is the home of one of the three colleges of 
the new University and of several theological 
and training institutions. That it is also 
the seat of a bishop does not count for so 
much as it would across the English border, 
but the fact is not to be omitted in speaking 
of the place Bangor claims in the eyes of 
Wales. Our present business in Bangor is 
with Dr. Herber Evans and the Independent 
College. But before taking readers to Rofft 
Villa, one would like them to taste the air 
that blows in hereabouts from the sea. 
When it gets through Chester, the train 
runs along the estuary of the Dee and keeps 
to the coast-line all the way to Bangor. You 
have at first wide stretches of smooth sand, 
veined with long, twisting streaks of water 
that take the colour of the sky. These are 
“the sands of Dee,” but on this crisp after- 
noon the western wind is not “wild and 
dank with foam,” and no maiden need fear 
a treacherous mist as she drives the cattle 
home over the patches of grass that 
make a rough border along the sand. The 
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wave glimmers green for a moment as it 
turns over and falls with a soft, creamy 
splash that is lost in the rattle of the train. 
We sweep round the point of Ayre, along 
wide curving bays, past, and sometimes 
through, rocky headlands that come down 
with bold outline from the mountains. The 
sand has an edging of shingle now—shingle, 
and sometimes bathing boxes, for occasionally 
we get a glimpse of seaside places with 
names that suggest volumes of summer idylls. 
We run close under the crumbling walls of 
Conway Castle, “that eternally holds its 
blind visage out to the lone sea.” Then 
past stately Penrhyn among its abundant 
woods, and so to Bangor. 

In beginning his address as President of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, Dr. Herber Evans described himself 
as a broad churchman. The fathers and 
brethren smiled. The President was dis- 
claiming a sectarian attitude; but with his 
big, burly form before them, the audience, 
for a moment, saw the reference from a 
personal point of view. We struck a spark 
from the same flint before I had been two 
minutes in the Doctor’s house. On the way 
from the station I had encountered a sharp 
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(From a photograph by ]. Wickens, Upper Bangor) 
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shower, and the Principal, with characteristic 
kindness, asked if he might lend me a pair 
of trousers. But realising in a moment that 
I should be lost in any garment of his, we 
had a good hearty laugh—an excellent way 
to begin an interview if you could always 
arrange it so. 

The Principal’s library and work-room is 
a large, cheerful apartment, with wide win- 
dows which command views of the sea, of 
the city lying below in the hollow, and of 
the rolling hills beyond. From one of the 
upper windows you can see Snowdon. 
And when one has lived half his life in 
sight of a great mountain, as Dr. Evans 
has, he establishes personal relations with 
it; it is to him it takes off its cap of mist 
in the early morning. As his bookshelves 
show, the Doctor is a reader of all sorts 
of books, and his first advice to every 
young man is to cultivate the pleasure of 
reading. In the town in which he first lived 
on coming from the country, he found, in a 
back street, a free library, and in four years 
he read it through, shelf by shelf, finishing 
up with a complete set of the works of Dr. 
Cumming. As one would expect in the 





study of a tutor of homiletics, there is a 
large proportion of theological works, be- 
longing, it seemed to me, to all schools of 
thought. The Principal certainly has broad, 
liberal views. He says the more knowledge 
one can get of history, science, theology, 
Biblical criticism, and philosophy, the better. 
The greatest danger to the Bible is that it 
should become a neglected book, and be 
thrown aside with indifference. The “ higher 
criticism” he regards as only another mode 
of keeping up the ever-living interest in the 
Book of Books. Of general literature the 
shelves—over which, by the way, there is a 
bust of Cicero—contain a wide selection of 
the English classics—* honoured veterans,” 
to use a phrase of Meredith’s, “who have 
emerged from the conflict of contemporary 
opinion, stamped excellent.” Books in the 
Welsh vernacular have a section to them- 
selves. Dr. Evans is the editor of Dysgedydd, 
the oldest monthly but one published in the 
vernacular, and of course takes a deep interest 
in Welsh literature, of which, he says, there 
is a large annual output. I asked why we 
heard so little of it in England. The answer 
was that it is peculiarly difficult to translate 
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Welsh effectively, and particularly is this the 
case with poetry. 

Dr. Evans told me something of his early 
life. He was born in a sequestered district 
in Carmarthenshire, which even yet has not 
heard the whistle of a railway train. As a 
boy, he lived some time with his grandfather, 
the farmer of Pen-yr-Herber. Part of this 
name young Evans incorporated with his 
own. Surnames are not numerous in Wales, 
and a Jones or an Evans has to differentiate 
himself as best he can. For a number of 
years the future preacher earned his living 
behind a counter, and it is said of him that 
no one knew better how to dress a window 
or serve a customer. It was under the 
advice of Dr. J. Thomas, whose church he 
attended in Liverpool, that he decided to 
prepare himself for the ministry. He-wen: 
first to the Normal College at Swansea, then 








to the Independent College at Brecon. An 
invitation came to him from the church at 
Morriston before he had been many months 
at College ; but the young student had the 
good sense to refuse work for which he was 
not yet prepared. After four years of hard 
study he was ordained. The con- 
gregation at Morriston had kept 
their pulpit open for him, and there 
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change,” wrote the antipodean deacons, “and 
an opportunity for splendid service to the 
kingdomof Christ in the great mothercolony.” 
It must be confessed they do things hand- 
somely in “ the southern hemisphere.” The 
invitation was for a year, and the Sydney 
Church offered Dr. Evans £1000, and £200 
for expenses. 

More than once he has preached for 
Spurgeon at the Tabernacle. “ Be assured 
of a hearty welcome,” wrote Spurgeon on 
the first occasion. “I have told my people 
about you, and I have done better, namely, 
asked the Lord to be with you. The offer- 
ing is for our college, and a good word from 
you would increase the amount greatly. If 
therefore you feel moved, please speak a few 
sentences thereon.” Dr. Evans did feel 
moved, and the result was so satisfactory to 
Mr. Spurgeon’s deacons, that with a letter of 
thanks they sent him a set of Spurgeon’s 
works. 

Speaking once in Exeter Hall immediately 
after Dr. Evans, Spurgeon said it was no 
easy matter to follow a man “ with two such 
tongues.” Dr. Evans had put his conclud- 





he began his ministry as successor 
to Thomas Jones, “the poet- 
preacher.” From Morriston Dr. 
Evans was called to Carnarvon, and 
there he spent some thirty strenu- 
ous years. He worked hard for 
his own congregation, which at first 
had a debt on its shoulders of 
2000; but in a sense he came 
to have the whole of Wales for his 
parish. No corner of it but has 
heard his voice, either from the pul- 
pit or the platform ; and with his 
lectures on Livingstone and Crom- 
well he has cleared away the burdens 
on hundreds of chapels. 

Calls came to him from important 
churches in London and elsewhere ; 
but Dr. Evans is a man who sends 
his roots deep into the soil and, as 
Lamb says, they are not to be torn 
up “without blood.” A tempting 
invitation came from Sydney, from 
“ the largest church in the southern 
hemisphere.” 

“You will secure a_ glorious 
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ing sentence in Welsh, perhaps the first ever 


heard in Exeter Hall. The sentence was 
this : 

“ Tachawduriaeth hyd eithaf y ddaear.” 

(“ Salvation to the uttermost parts of the 
earth.”) 

In political questions Dr. Evans has 
always taken a keen interest, and has with 
difficulty escaped being sent to—the House 
of Commons. At the 1885 election he was 
pressed to stand for the Carnarvon Boroughs, 
but succeeded in holding fast to his pulpit. 
In his reply to the Liberal Association he 
said: “ Although ready now as ever to make 
any reasonable sacrifice for the great Liberal 
party, led as it is by the greatest of statesmen, 
and although fully convinced that questions 
of vital importance to us in Wales are press- 
ing for early settlement, I have not been 
convinced by my most urgent friends that it 
is my duty to relinquish what I consider a 
‘higher ministry,’ even for a possible seat in 
Parliament.” But to keep quite aloof from 
public affairs was impossible. He became 
a candidate for the County Council of Car- 
narvon and obtained a seat on that body. 

‘I lost four pounds over that election,” 
remarked the still substantial Doctor; and 
the fact may be taken as evidence of the 
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energy with which he throws himself into 
everything he takes up. He is a Justice of 
the Peace for the county, the only Noncon. 
formist minister in Wales who occupies that 
position. A member of the council of 
University College, he also has a seat on 
the Court of the University of Wales. He 
believes the influence of the new University 
will make itself felt in every fibre of Wales, 
for, as Lord Rosebery said at the first meet- 
ing of the Court, “the Welsh University 
differs from the older Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in being an_ institution 
founded, not for the purpose of enabling 
men of means to qualify for a life of cultured 
ease, but rather for the purpose of helping 
the humble toiler to grasp, even with horny 
hands, the weapons that are to carve his 
future career.” 

For generations the pulpit has had the 
first call on the intellect of Wales, and there 
is no doubt that in the old days “ there were 
giants.” 

I asked the Principal if he thought the 
pulpit was still getting the best that Wales 
had to give. He said he was afraid it was 
not. In the old days there was almost no 
other sphere open to young Welshmen but 
the pulpit. Now it was not so. Men of 
power went into other 
spheres in which the pay 
was better and in which 
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they had almost equal 
opportunities of doing 
good work. 

“ IT know men of mark 
to-day,” said the Prin. 
cipal, ** who would have 
been preachers had they 
belonged to the last 
generation.” No doubt 
this is to some extent the 
case in other parts of the 
kingdom. One does not 
care to mention wages 
in connection with the 
office of a preacher, but 
there is reason to believe 
that this has something 
to do with the decreasing 

‘numberof young men who 
offer themselves for the 
ministry. The labourer 
is worthy of his hire, but 
I learn from Principal 
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(From a photograph by J. Wickens, Upper Bangor) 


DR. HERBER EVANS 


Evans that in Wales few Congregational 
churches are in a position to give a stipend 
of more than £200, and not many give so 
much. 

“ Do you think, then, that Welsh preachers 
of to-day are not as good as their fathers ?” 

“Well, the men of to-day may have 
greater culture and a finer literary style, but 
I question if they have as much power and 
earnestness.” 

Dr. Evans preaches “in both languages.” 
At Carnarvon it was his custom to preach 
in Welsh, a fact which his friends sometimes 
forgot when they invited him to exchange 
pulpits. He “feels stiffer” when he uses 
the speech of the Saxon, and significantly 
says that while it contents him to make an 
outline of his Welsh sermons, those in 
English he invariably writes out in full. I 
asked in which of the two languages he did 
his thinking. The answer was that it de- 


pended upon the subject. The college 
affairs, for example, he usually turned over 
in his mind in English. 

His standard for the preacher is a high 
one. In order to have life in the pulpit 
he says a minister must have something to 
say in which he thoroughly believes. He 
cannot preach with power unless he has a 
deep conviction of the greatness and im- 
portance of his message. 

*“ You would say with Erasmus that ‘ the 
first condition of success in persuasion is to 
love what we recommend ?’” 

“Yes, Erasmus was right. The first great 
essential in preaching is sincerity. We must 
ourselves love and believe strongly before 
we can awaken love and conviction in others. 
Another point. The preacher “must have 
something fresh to say, and in order that he 
may, he must constantly keep his mind and 
his eyes and his ears open. Observation is 
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a kind of philosopher’s stone which will turn 
many things into golden thoughts for him. 
Then he must know how to deliver what he 
has to say. A man may be master of his 
subject, tut so poor a speaker as not to be 
able to impress his hearers. Even ‘the 
born orator’ must cultivate the art of 
speech.” ; 

The denominational spirit is strong in 
Wales, and Dr. Herber Evans opposes it 
with tongue and pen. He regards it, 
indeed, as the great danger of his country. 
Denominational gain he describes as a 
pitifully poor aim, and he rejoices that 
Congregationalism has always been national 
rather than denominational. He longs for 
a closer union of the Free Churches—the 
Establishment he thinks is too unwieldy to 
adapt itself to new conditions. The villages, 
he says, are ‘over-chapelled,” and it is 
better to have one strong congregation than 
a number of weak ones if these have no 
chance of becoming strong. Each denomi- 
nation keeps too jealously within its own 
ring-fence. 

‘<T want,” adds the Doctor, ‘‘to see over 
the fences that I may rejoice with the labourers 
in other fields.” 

I was struck with a remark of the Doctor’s 
as to the need there is for a way out of the 
ministry. We are certainly too ready to 
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believe that “once a minister, always a 
minister.” If the conviction comes to a 
man that for some reason or other he is 
in his wrong place in the ministry, Dr. Evans 
says he must at all costs come out of it. 
Such a man he recommends afterwards to 
become a deacon, especially, adds he with 
a smile, “if during his ministry he never 
found a deacon he could praise.” 

In a large number of Welsh churches 
there is a deacon’s pew in front of the 
pulpit. The original idea, no doubt, was 
to have the most responsive hearers under 
the eye of the preacher. Dr. Evans thinks 
it would be better to adopt the English 
practice, and scatter the deacons among the 
congregation. No doubt a cordon of non- 
conductors round the pulpit would be a 
terrible thing for both preacher and people; 
but one can hardly believe this would happen 
in Wales. The deacons as a rule are work- 
ing men, and Dr. Evans says that is one 
reason why the churches keep in touch 
with the working classes. He makes the 
pregnant remark that if the churches don’t 
concern themselves with what concerns the 
working people, they cannot hope the work- 
ing people will interest themselves in what 
concerns the churches. 

It was only at the earnest request of the 
committee that Dr. Evans consented to give 
up his pastoral work and 
take charge of the de- 
nominational college at 
Bangor. The college 
bears the double name 
of Bala-Bangor because 
it represents two branches 
which were united under 
one roof in 1892, mainly 
that the whole of the 
students might take their 
courses in science and 
arts at University Col- 
lege. The building, an 
old family residence, is 
not very suitable for the 
work of the college, in 
which there are this 
session some thirty 
students. But the Prin- 
cipal is very anxious to 
improve on this state of 
things. At present he 
is raising a fund to ex- 
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tend the library, which 
is much in want of 
modern books. Appli- 
cation is to be made to 
the university to be re- 
ceived as an affiliated 
college, but it is recog- 
nised that before this 
can be done the- college 
must have a_ better 
library. 

The students receive 
their training free, and 
at the same time get a 
yearly grant of £24 each 
towards their mainten- 
ance. In the last eighteen 
months fifteen students 
have been ordained as 
ministers of Welsh and 
English churches, and 
one as a missionary to 
Madagascar. Since the 
amalgamation no student 
has failed to secure a “call.” The college was 
founded in 1841, and in its half-century of 
existence it has trained 359 students. Of 
these 208 became ministers of Welsh churches 
and 56 of English churches. Four joined 
other denominations. Only one, it is noted, 
went out to the Established Church. The 
Principal gives lectures on homiletics, pastoral 
theology and preaching. The other branches 
of study are undertaken by Professor T. 
Rhys, B.A., and Professor J. M. Davies, 
M.A. 

Welsh is one of the subjects prescribed 
for the entrance examination, and in matricu- 
lating at the University candidates may, 
under certain circumstances, substitute 
Welsh for one or other of the optional sub- 
jects, such as French, German, or elementary 
Hebrew. Moreover, in the preaching class 
at the theological college, the students have 
to preach in Welsh as well as in English. 
It is clear the ancient language of the 
Cymry is not to die. In the old days if a 
boy spoke Welsh in school a stick, known as 
‘the Welsh stick,” was attached by means 
of a string to his neck. Now “John Jones 
Junior” is not only permitted but en- 
couraged to speak Welsh, and it becomes, 





(From a photograph by J]. Wickens, Upper Bangor; 
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in the hands of a capable teacher, a valuable 
educational instrument. So, at any rate, 
thinks Dr. Evans. 

A federation of theological colleges is a 
favourite scheme of the Principal’s. Each 
denomination has its own college or colleges. 
The Calvinistic Methodists have colleges at 
Bala and Trefeca; the Congregationalists at 
Bangor and Brecon, and the Baptists at 
Bangor, Aberystwyth, and Cardiff. The 
Wesleyans have no college in Wales. No 
doubt these various institutions are doing 
good work, but their resources are neces- 
sarily limited, and, as Dr. Evans says, the 
day for one man teaching everything is over. 
““Every professor must in future be a 
specialist, and in order to secure great 
scholars, and especially great theologians, 
the staffs of our colleges must be united.” 

I have not been able in these notes to do 
justice to the many facets the genial Doctor 
turns to the light in the course of a long 
conversation. At his own fireside he is a 
fascinating talker, and I can well believe 
that the ‘“ poet-preacher,” whom he suc- 
ceeded at Morriston, had good ground for 
saying: “Herber Evans is the greatest 
orator in Wales.” 











WHEN THE WORST COMES TO THE WORST 


By THE Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


HOPE THOU IN GOD 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


FTER an overwhelming sorrow the 
soul’s immediate business is with 
God. We can only “catch at 
God’s skirt and pray.” Where the 
one feeling is agony, the one thought must 
be God. When experience plunges deep 
into gloom it is far less easy than might 
be thought to lay hold upon God and to 
enter into active communion with Him. 
More particularly in the darkness, which is 
the nurse of heavy thought, in the hour 
when the stings burn again fiercely we may 
feel that we are forsaken alike of God and 
man. 
** T would lift my voice to God and cry ; 
I would lift my voice to God that He may 
give ear to me. 
In the day of my straits I sought the Lord ; 
My hand was stretched out in the night 
without ceasing, 
My soul refused to be comforted. 
When I remember God I must sigh ; 
When I muse, my spirit is covered with gloom. 
Thou hast held open the guards of my eyes ; 
I am buffeted and cannot speak.” 


“Sorrow, like a beast of prey, devours 
at night, and every sad heart knows how 
eyelids, however wearied, refuse to close 
upon as wearied eyes, which gaze wide open 
into the blackness and see dreadful things 
there. This man felt as if God’s finger was 
pushing up his lids and forcing him to stare 
into the night, buffeted as if laid on an 
anvil and battered with the shocks of doom.” 
He cannot speak, he can only moan as he 
is doing. Prayer seems to be impossible, 
but to say, “I cannot pray, would that I 
could!” is surely a prayer which will reach its 
destination, though the sender knows it not. 

But this psalmist, though he found no 
ease in remembering God, was able to turn 
his thoughts to the great deeds of God and 
to hold by them. He went on: 


** Then I said it is my sickness ; 
But I will remember the years of the right 
hand of the Most High. 
I will celebrate the deeds of Jehovah, 


For I will remember Thy wonders of old, 
And I will meditate on all Thy work, 
And will muse on Thy doings.” 


Gradually by recalling the past, by think- 
ing of how God shone upon us from the 
skies that we have left behind, we become 
reassured, and are persuaded that His glory 
will not be absent from the clouded heavens 
towards which our worn faces are set. To 
the Christian this should be far easier since 
Christ has come. “If I were God,” said 
Goethe, “the woes of the world I had 
created would break my heart.” The reply 
is that the woes of the world did break 
God’s heart. Christ our Lord passed through 
where the waters of sorrow ran deepest and 
chillest and angriest, and in His grief and 
in His sympathy we have the sympathy and 
the grief of God. In the crisis of our 
trouble it should not discourage us that we 
are dumb, and that the thoughts which 
should have brought us quickest and readiest 
solace fail for the moment to comfort us. 
Tet us be sure that Christ is in the dark 
room keeping the soul that is dear to Him 
alive, driving back in the darkness its most 
formidable and deadly foes. Let us nourish 
the thoughts of Christ’s priestly suffering and 
His priestly compassion, and in due time 
the poor heart will begin to unpack itself; 
we shall be able to speak to God through 
Christ, and the answer will come. We shall 
know that we are not calling to a deaf or 
remote God, but that prayer is verily 
heard. 

Of course for a time, for a long time it 
may be, there can be no change in our 
circumstances. But it does not follow that 
because the circumstances must remain un- 
altered no change may pass upon us. There 
may be an uplifting and comforting of the 
heart which we are altogether unable to 
explain. “Sometimes a light surprises” ; some 
waft of joy reaches us direct from God, and 
though it is by far too soon for us to vindi- 
cate the rationality of our peace we are to 
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remember that the peace needs no vindica- 
tion, and we are to accept it as a direct and 
precious gift from God. Even if only the 
sharpness of the pain is abated, if the march 
of the slow dark hours is in the least degree 
quickened, there is much reason for gratitude 
and for hope. 

At first it is certainly best to seek no 
human alleviation or comfort except, it may 
be, the most sacred and the most intimate. 
Expressions of love may bring their solace 
with them, but it is not well that we should 
speak much at first of our great sorrows. 
Expression is but too apt to react upon 
emotion, and to make the burden heavier. 
But when the response of sympathy is less 
complete than we desire—and such it must 
almost inevitably be—a new pang is added 
to our grief. There come hours~in life 
when for the sake and succour of others we 
must recall the worst of the dreadful past ; 
but, saving for these hours, the secret should 
be left with our God and Saviour. 

Then as some recovery is experienced, 
as some strength creeps back, it is well to 
lay hold of what earthly helps and solaces 
are within our reach. Many sufferers have 
testified that the most agonising time of 
their sorrow was not in the first weeks, when 
they were thrown directly upon God. It came 
when they returned to work, when they 
obeyed again the ordinary summonses of 
life, and when they realised with a slow 
distinctness and a dull pain how irrevocably 
everything had changed. For all this it is 
best that we should go resolutely back to 
stand at our old post, however difficult, 
irksome, and distasteful the routine of life 
must be for many days. However sharp 
and terrible the recurrences of the pain, it is 
best that the mind should be occupied with 
honest labour, and for many itis best that 
that labour should exceed and not fall under 
the ordinary measure. Innumerable sufferers 
have testified that the resolute and unflinch- 
ing resumption of life and work repelled 
many of their worst foes, and brought 
them back a certain rest, even though it was 
only the rest of weariness. Whatever can 
be done for the physical condition ought to 
be done. Perhaps more heed should be 
paid to the “hygiene of sorrow,” for the 
suffering is physical as well as mental. No 
wise counsel of this kind should be dis- 
dained, and whatever lawful solaces God 


puts within our reach we are free to avail 
ourselves of them. Times of great trouble 
often reveal the meanness of human nature 
and the selfishness of much apparent friend- 
ship. The sufferer emerging from the storm 
finds himself lonely and in the midst of a 
desolation which is like the oblivion that 
waits for the dead. But often, on the other 
hand, one finds himself infinitely richer than 
he had supposed. A true affection mani- 
fests itself in many from whom he looked 
for nothing. It is wise, it is Christian, 
generously, unreservedly, gratefully in the 
hour of our overthrow to accept what 
friends can do for us, and we should wel- 
come with an eager gratitude the hour when 
“the low beginnings of content” are dimly 
discovered. No sorrow should be nursed and 
cherished. Sorrows should not be despised, 
it is true; our business is not so much to 
get over them as to get through them; but 
there are some who encourage them and 
foster them, and deem themselves guilty of 
a kind of treason when their eyes are open 
to breaks in the clouds. All sinful, all 
cowardly escapes are barred to the Christian, 
but there are many which are open to him, 
and to which he is made welcome. Those 
are happiest, it has been said, whom a great 
sorrow strengthens while it saddens, and 
who can carry on the past into the present 
in lonely fortitude. It may be so, but there 
are others in whom sorrow seems to be 
destroying the very power of love and the 
piety of memory, and if there is opened up 
to them a new spring of happiness they are 
to drink from it. As one has testified: “ The 
whole history is something like a miracle 
legend, but instead of any former affection 
being displaced in my mind I seem to have 
recovered the living sympathy that I was in 
danger of losing. I mean that I had been 
conscious of a certain drying-up of tender- 
ness in me, and now the spring seems to 
have risen again.” 

It may be, however, it will almost certainly 
be, that the break in the clouds is but for a 
moment, and that the grey wrack again over- 
whelms the heavens. Once more then all that 
can be said is “* Hope thou in God,” and perhaps 
this is the chosen message to great sufferers, 
the message which most surely brings them 
health and reviving. They must go on, but 
they do not go on in solitude. Christ is with 
them, and in due season not only they but 
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their circumstances will change. The desert 
over which they travel will not be trackless 
if Christ is by our side, and perhaps there 
may come a gleam of brightness even in this 
life. With what pathetic insistence the 
psalmist prayed for this! We may pray for 
it too ; we may hope for it; we may comfort 
ourselves with the records of lives that have 
emerged triumphant from sorrow into peace. 
All these things are lawful, but in the loving 
will of God it may be that our circumstances 
will not alter until we pass from this life to 
the other. On to the very edge of Jordan 
the path may be stony and sore for our feet, 
even though we drink of the spiritual rock 
that follows us, even Jesus Christ. In any 
case, we know that communion with Christ 
must persist and be perfected, and that the 
righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of the Father, though no glory 
comes to them beneath these skies. Earth 
may grow grey and dim, its glories may pass 
away, but there remains for us a rest, “a 
region afar from the sphere of our sorrow,” 
where every joy that was and is not shall 
come again, and come with no threatening 
of change—the land where the amaranthine 
flowers are unwithering and all their sweet- 
ness unaltered as the great eternity passes. 
And so even in default of hopes ful- 
filled here we may be able to say, “I will 
hope continually, and hope maketh not 
ashamed.” 

We must try to gain from our sorrows, 
not only to emerge just alive and just able 
to take some poor part in the fight. We 
must be more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us. It is not well to interpret 
our sufferings as judgments, as punishments 
for sin. ‘They may often be these, but 
Christ on the Cross taught the meaning and 
the blessedness of sorrow, and there is a 
deep and awful word which tells us that 
God scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. 
If there is no chastisement the nature re- 
mains at a low level of strength and insight. 
It is the man of conquered sorrows who is 
everywhere the man of power ; and when the 
waves are running high in our souls none 
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can calm them as those can who have 
passed through the same tumult. There is 
no sympathy like the sympathy of a sufferer, 
nor sympathy like His who suffered most of 
all. 

Great sorrows never leave us what we 
were before. Then none can pass under 
that hammer and remain the same. But 
even if we are left without chastisement 
something is daily passing from us, always 
passing, that something which comes with 
youth and hope and love. After a great 
baptism of sorrow we must be different; but 
what we should pray and strive for is that 
we may emerge from it better, richer, more 
faithful, more helpful, more filled with a heart- 
felt delight in God’s will, more able to make 
a true answer to God’s surprises and wonders 
of love. The skies above usare at best April 
skies; our path will not be always smooth, 
even though weseem in the past to have suffered 
more than our share ; but we poor men and 
God’s wealth are stored together in God’s 
pavilion, and the place where they are both 
safe is God Himself. We cannot be poor 
when close beside us are the infinite riches 
given so freely to all who need. 

And let this be our last word. There are 
periods in life, years and years, when no 
great trouble visits us. Then the storms 
of sorrow fall, and we are apt to say, I 
have passed through and I may hope for 
an immunity for the future. It is not so. 
The troubles may come back, they may 
come back again worse. As has been 
said, our Pharaohs are seldom drowned in 
the Red Sea, and we do not often behold 
their corpses stretched upon the sand. The 
bitterness of death may return. What 
then? At the very worst the memory of 
the past will help us. We shall retrace the 
slow, difficult way to peace; our trust in God 
will be deepened, and we shall realise that, 
after all, the range of sins and sorrows is 
limited, though the sea of troubles may 
roll its white-crested billows as far as the 
horizon. What are truly numberless are 
God’s mercies. What is truly infinite is God’s 
love. 
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By WALTER BOTHAMS 


N the woods— 


‘* Where, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go ”— 


the young pheasants are reared. You may, 
perchance, have an occasional glimpse of 
them before you reach their homes, but only 
a glimpse of a “chick” as, with outstretched 
neck, it rushes across an open drive, eager to 
get well into “cover” before the arrival of 
your dangerous self. Whilst you pass along, 
there is a rustling amongst the dead leaves 
and the bracken as the little things hurry in 
all directions as quickly as their sturdy little 
legs will carry them; and they certainly 
do know how to “show a fair pair of 
heels.” 

As these little surprises increase in number, 
you are inclined to stop and to look around 
you to espy here and there amongst the 
bracken and the hazel bushes, ordinary hen- 
coops, generally two together for company’s 
sake, in each of which is a “barn door” fowl 
—the foster-mother to the young pheasants. 

Some eighty or ninety of these hencoops 
are scattered about the wood in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and are in the charge 
of a young gamekeeper, whose duty it is to 


devote the whole of his time to their care 
from the very early morning until 


‘* Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 


A very quiet life has our young gamekeeper; 
but, though time occasionally hangs heavily 
on his hands, he is generally an intelligent 
fellow, takes a keen interest in the well- 
being of his charge, and is ever on the 
look-out to learn more of Nature’s many 
secrets. 

He has a “ shelter” at the side of a drive 
in which are stored the various “ meals ” for 
the young pheasants, a remedy or two for 
their ailments, and, of course, the indispens- 
able gun with one or two odds and ends dear 
to a keeper’s heart. 

Like their cousins in the poultry yard, the 
*poults” (as young pheasants are called) 
are liable to “ gapes,” which would quickly 
shorten their little lives, were they not care- 
fully watched by their kindly keeper, who 
soon notes any sign of distress. The un- 
initiated hear a farmer’s wife talk of her 
chicks and their “ gapes,” and go away with 
a dim impression that the youngsters simply 
yawn and, possibly, pine away from ennui, 
or something of the kind ; but it is a much 











EARLY DAYS 


more serious matter. Little red worms about 
half an inch in length make their home in 
the poor chick’s throat, and the discomfort 
causes the sufferer to gape continually in the 
vain hope of relieving itself. The keeper 
has a sovereign remedy, however, which 
quickly makes things comfortable and the 
chick more chirpy. 

The keeper goes the round of the “coops” 
three times a day, whilst the chicks are small, 
with the ‘“ meal,” which he scatters in front 
of each coop, and milk which he puts into 
saucers for them to drink. As the pheasants 
grow older, and better able to cater for them- 
selves, his visits are less frequent. The hen- 
coops are continually moved from place to 
place for sanitary reasons. 

It is scarcely possible for a stranger to get 
near the pheasants at feeding time, they are 
so very shy. Those living constantly within 
a few feet of the keeper’s shelter are, com- 
paratively, less wild. 

It is interesting to watch them at a dis- 


tance as they pick about 
amongst the dead leaves 
and the bushes as_ they 
peck about, or have an 
occasional spring into 
the air 
after an 
unfortu- 
nate fly, 
with a 
run now 
and then 
hitherand 
thither in 
the un- 
derwood. 
They like 
to feel themselves 
well under “ cover,” 
just showing a beau- 
tifully marked head 
with a dark, bright 
eye now and then. 
So delicate is the 
colouring of the 
bird, and so wonder- 
fully is it assimilated 
with surroundings, 
that it is scarcely 
possible to follow its 
outline as it wanders 
amongst the dead 
leaves in the underwood. 

Young pheasants have friends as well as 
foes. A rustle is heard in the overhanging 
branches, and down springs a squirrel to 
share with them the food which the keeper has 
just thrown on the ground. Perfect goodwill 
exists between them. Whilst the chicks are 
feeding, their friend the squirrel sits on its 
haunches and, with furry banner well curled 
over its head, nibbles its double handful of 
meal, And when the keeper is absent from 
his pots and pans, our nimble young friend 
may frequently be surprised amongst them 
doing a little “cleaning up” on his own 
account ; but the fact is only made known 
by the rattling and scratching as it rushes 
for very life, as it were, on to the roof of the 
shelter and away up amongst the branches 
of the trees at the sound of approaching 
footsteps. 

Scattered about the wood in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hencoops are large sheets of 
paper and bits of old sacking, which hang 
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suspended on the lower branches of the 
hazels. At first sight, one imagines they 
must be there to guide the keeper when 
making his rounds in the dark in his anxiety 
to safeguard his charge. However, these white 
patches in the wood are for quite another 
purpose. They are used to scare the 
foxes, which are plentiful in the neighbour- 
hood. b 

For the first eight or ten weeks of their 
lives, the young pheasants are quite safe at 
night from all enemies, under their foster- 


mother’s wings in the coop. Afterwards, 
they roost on the branches of surrounding 


trees. It is during this period that poachers 
become troublesome. ‘The poacher sees 


their form sharply defined against the moon- 
lit sky, and picks them off with a small charge 
of gunpowder to lessen the noise of the 
discharge. Then he quickly retreats with 
his ill-gotten booty. 

Keepers will tell you that owls kill phea- 
sants at night by striking them on the head, 
and to enjoy their little “game” at their 
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THE OLD COCK PHEASANT 


leisure under the beech-tree below. How- 
ever, we will believe that our sage-looking 


friends are innocent of this grave offence 


and satisfied with mice and small birds. 

Crows, jays, and even rooks are sources of 
danger. The two former have an insatiable 
appetite for eggs of all kinds. They “quarter” 
the hedges and the fields in search of them. 
Rooks, too, may be seen flying low, on their 
way to business, with keen eyes for every- 
thing good to eat, quickly detecting eggs of 
every kind, which are rapidly stowed away in 
their hungry crops. 

Ploughboys and men receive a reward 
from the keepers for all nests of pheasants’ 
or partridges’ eggs they find in the open 
fields. ‘These are then placed under a hen 
in the woods. She generally rears a family 
of sixteen or eighteen “ poults.” 

The Rev. Dr. Bourne, of Salisbury, whilst 
enjoying the beauties of Croveley Woods 
one fine spring morning, met a keeper carry- 
ing at his side, with one hand, an ordinary 
full-sized stocking, which was seen at once to 
be full of objects the reverse of inanimate. 
To the genial naturalist’s astonishment, the 
keeper turned the stocking upside down, 
holding it by the toe end, and out on to the 
turf tumbled, helter-skelter, no fewer than 
twenty-three newly hatched young pheasants 


to be added to the already existing colony in 
the wood. 

Swinging from a branch in the wood, like 
so many felons, are members of the hawk 
family, the kestrel and the sparrow-hawk. 
The former has a bad character simply 
because he is a hawk ; but, in reality, like the 
owl, he is more sinned against than sinning. 
The sparrow-hawk is, certainly, a very 
wicked bird, and having a taste for phea- 
sants and such-like, the sportsman cannot 
spare him. 

Keepers do not shoot the hawks. They 
are too wary for an under-keeper to get at 
with his gun. So they are snared on the 
downs just outside the woods. Knowing 
by observation from what coign of vantage, 
an old post, or tree, a hawk is fond of 
* gazing,” the keeper sets his gin baited with 
some tit-bit for which the hawk is known to 
have a weakness. 

But, altogether, our young pheasants 
thoroughly enjoy life. They do not know 
their dangers so well as you or I do. And 
in November, when the plumage of the birds 
is perfect, what greater pleasure can the eye 
have than to see a cock pheasant in all the 
bravery of his glowing colours as he walks 
through the wood, or across the lawn in front 
of his admiring owner’s windows ? 
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PERPLEXING PROVIDENCES* 
By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


O one can read the Old Testament 
without observing that its writers 
are gravely concerned about the 
way in which Providence treats the 

righteous man. They take for granted that 
he ought to be favoured of God, and that 
the unrighteous man ought to suffer ; but it 
appears as if God shone upon the wicked 
and frowned on the good. The Psalmist 
complains bitterly that vile men are exalted. 
The prophets mention as one of the signs of 
the golden age that the churl shall no 
longer be counted bountiful. The Book of 
Job is a profound discussion of the apparent 
contradiction of Justice, and the writer of 
Ecclesiastes almost lost hope of a world 
where the same lot is assigned to saint and 
sinner. When the righteous are blessed or 
when the unrighteous are punished, a load is 
lifted from the conscience and reason of 
these thinkers, and it appears as if their faith 
would hardly have any trial were this 
mystery of government solved. Let every 
man get his due, then 
‘* God's in his heaven, 
All's right with the world.” 

Perhaps the West can hardly appreciate 
the force of this complaint to the full, 
because it has not felt its pressure. We 
have not known what it is to be wronged 
and robbed, to be cruelly oppressed, and to 
suffer the last outrage in our homes without 
protection or redress. While the hope of 
justice remains a man can endure, when 
justice sides with the criminal the victim’s 
blood turns to gall. The fierce energy of 
the West has wrought salvation, breaking to 
pieces the power of the tyrant, compelling 
equal laws, surrounding justice with a wall of 
fire, casting an invincible shield over the 
helpless. Certain passages of the Bible are 
obsolete for the West, and are to us hardly 
intelligible. Our fathers knew their mean- 
ing. There are Christians in the East 
to-day that will still read them with passion. 
These passages are the litany of the poor, of 
the helpless, of women and children, the 
appeal of all miserables to a silent God, Who 

* Copyright 1896, by John Watson, in the United 
States of America, 


will not move, Who seems not to care, Who 
has, notwithstanding, been partaker of the 
human Gethsemane, and Himself inspired 
the passion of this cry. 

We of the West have our own quarrel with 
Providence—although it be on a minor 
scale—and it frets our souls at a time and 
dashes the sweetness of faith. It appears as 
if through carelessness or blindness certain 
individuals had been confused in the ar- 
rangement of affairs, so that A receives the 
recompense of B, and B is condemned to 
the lot of A. One man is honourable, high- 
spirited, religious, faithful. His word is 
certain, his friends trust him unto death, his 
family adore him, the world counts him 
righteous. Here is one who surely will 
have riches and power and honour and 
comfort, who will be crowned with fame 
before all the people. And instead thereof 
his whole life is a struggle with poverty, 
trials, and obscurity. He is not called to 
dignity but to pity. Another man is selfish, 
tricky, merciless, mercenary, whose word 
goes for nothing, who has done base things, 
whom no one in private respects. He 
ought to be an object of contempt—left 
alone in his place till he repents and does 
righteousness. Yet because the fellow has 
plausible manners and a fluent tongue anda 
cunning intellect, he too often wins his way 
with the multitude and retains their suffrages 
and lives at his ease. As he drives into the 
city, the mud from this intriguer’s carriage- 
wheels defiles the coat of the righteous man. 
This contrast may not be common, but it 
does occur, and it raises questions—about 
the fairness of Providence. 

This immoral situation makes good 
living harder for us all, and surely any arti- 
ficial hindrance is scarcely needed. Many 
of us are bitterly conscious of the temptation 
to do less than our best and require every 
enforcement of virtue. Here before our 
eyes is a parable teaching us in so many 
words that integrity and piety are only the 
high road to failure, and that showy and 
unscrupulous methods are the passport to 
success. There are some whom no allure- 
ments can seduce from the way of righteous- 
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ness, and whom the sight of the low estate 
of goodness will only establish in their 
integrity. Other some are ready enough to 
hearken to any voice which declares that the 
gods do not see behind but are as easily de- 
ceived as foolish people. _ Is it not dangerous 
for the individual that the way of unrighteous- 
ness be laid out as a primrose path, while the 
way of honour is narrow and strait ? 

Is not this confusion of lots also like a 
misdirection from the bench and an injustice 
to society? If there be a sense of the 
distinction between goodness and badness 
in the community, does it not require the 
support and sanctions of the Eternal? Do 
we not as nations turn to history to read the 
downfall of iniquity and the victory of 
righteousness ? Are we not in social life 
ever on the alert for convincing illustra- 
tions of that unseen power which shapes 
human life according to the law written in 
our conscience? What a wanton blow to 
our poor perplexed consciences to see a 
dispicable person, whose hand we would not 
take in the way of friendship, selected for a 
crown, and a saint who has been an inspira- 
tion to us in the conflict of the soul allotted 
across. Can our commonwealth be blamed 
if it follow the lead of Providence and set 
rascals on high and hold the children of the 
kingdom in scorn ? 

So it comes to pass that we begin by being 
concerned about good men, and end by 
being concerned about God. Is He also 
careless whether one choose the higher or 
lower way, whether he feed or mortify his 
evil self? Are men and cowards, vain and 
proud persons, the same to Him as the men 
of the Beatitudes? This is a very serious 
question, vital and final. If God be on the 
right side, then there is not a good man 
anywhere who will not hold up his head: if 
God goes over to the enemy, then it seems 
no use that the rest of us continue the fight. 
Let us fling away our scruples and join in 
the general scramble. Of course we know 
what God has said: His words are in the 
Law of Moses and in the Sermon on the 
Mount: they are graven on our hearts. 
We also see what God does, and His deeds 
and His words do not correspond. This is 
the problem of Providence, and it is not 
light. We ought carefully to remember that 
Providence has not finished its work with 
those two men and their affairs. It is at the 
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foot of the page the figures are added, and 
till the columns are filled up no one can say 
whether the debtor or creditor side has the 
advantage. Life has many surprises, and 
some of them are very cheering. Knaves 
come oftentimes to shame and beggary much 
to the relief of society : just men suddenly win 
their rights to every one’s delight. Wicked- 
ness may succeed to-day and to-morrow, and 
be made a hissing and a reproach the third 
day. Honour may be set in the pillory and 
be pelted by the rascal multitude for a day 
and be clothed in purple and borne to her 
throne at eve of sun. And if this happy 
event come not to pass in our time, then the 
figures will be carried over the page and the 
balance will be struck on the other side. 
Dives and Lazarus in this world may seem 
an argument against Providence: the argu- 
ment has to be modified when you meet the 
two men in the next world. God has an 
infinite patience, and does not make haste : 
it will be soon enough to judge his ways 
when they are complete. 

Is it not also our misfortune to be dazzled 
by the glitter of this world and to identify 
the rewards of God with material prosperity ? 
If one be rich and increased in goods, if he 
hold high station in church or state, then is 
it not evident that God has blessed him ? 
If one live in a small house and his name be 
not known two streets away, then surely God 
has not blessed him. Could any standard 
be more shallow, deceptive, unbelieving, 
ungodly? It would seem as if the New 
Testament had never been written and Jesus 
had never lived in Nazareth! If the teach- 
ing of Jesus goes for anything, worldly success. 
is no sign of divine approval, but is rather a 
very trying discipline; hardship is no evi- 
dence that God is disowning a man, but, 
maybe, the most convincing gift of His 
fatherly love. Joseph of Arimathea was no 
dearer to Christ than St. John, and although 
Nero lived in a palace and wore the purple, 
while St. Paul was chained to a soldier and 
imprisoned in the barracks, the Apostle had 
not been willing to change with the Emperor. 
When God is pleased and wishes to bless the 
men He loves, His hands have other gifts 
than silver and gold. 

It is more than probable, moreover, that 
the accounts are being squared here and 
now but that our eyes are holden. Is it 
absolutely certain that our Dives rejoices as 
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one on whom God’s face is shining? What 
of the reprobation of good men, of the 
gnawing misery of self-contempt, of the con- 
scious impoverishment of the soul, of the 
haunting dread of the future? Are there 
none who would give all they have won by 
years of scheming and self-degradation for a 
quiet conscience and a good character? 
Does it go without saying that our Lazarus 
is miserable because he is not clothed in fine 


linen and does not dine sumptuously every 
day? May he not have his own consola- 
tions? Surely it is no mean compensation 
for a severe life and narrow circumstances 
to be able to look every man in the face, 
to have the loyal friendship of six honest 
men, to leave an unstained name as the 
heritage of his children, to hear God say in 
the stillness of the soul: “ Well done, my 
son.” 
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By ARTHUR SHERWELL 


E was a typical dosser ; a pinched, 
hard-featured, but not unkindly- 
looking man, with a_ scrubby 
weather-beaten face, and limbs 

that seemed only distantly related to the rest 
of his body. A good part of the day you 
might have seen him lounging at his ease at 
the accustomed street-corner, with hands deep 
in his pockets, following with a sort of half 


, interest the trivial bustle of the streets, and 


with that unmistakable look of inevitableness 
about him which bespeaks the veteran 
dosser. He had come to be a. familiar 
figure in the V Street doss-house, where 
his grim humour, and his sturdy good-nature, 
had made him a bit of a favourite among 
the older men. 

He was not generally very talkative, 
indeed, twenty years of street-corner reflec- 
tions had driven his thoughts back behind 
his pipe, but if you happened to be a 
stranger, and caught his mood, he would 
sometimes unbend. To-night in the kitchen 
I came upon him in a fortunate moment. 

“’OQw do we live, d’ye say? Well, there 
you’ve asked a clinker. Fact is, we ain’t 
got no one way; the chaps mostly settles 
that accordin’ to their wits. Yer see, we 
ain’t much afeerd o’ competition down ’ere, 
leastways there’s only one trade that compe- 
tition spoils in a doss-ouse and’ that’s beg- 
gin’-letter writin’ ; but we don’t do much 0’ 
it ’ere, an’ I ain’t sorry, for it’s a mean sort 0’ 
way 0’ gettin’ yer ‘kip’ (bed) an’ a feller as 
starts it afore ’e’s downright druv to it, ain’t 
worth much. I’ve met many of ’em in my 


time, but I generally gives em a wide berth ; 
they don’t do us dossers no good. 

“‘ But ’ardly one o’ the chaps ’ere ’as got 
any reg’lar line. Some of ’em ‘runs’ the 
cabs in the squares wen they ’as a chance, 
an’ some o’ the others gets a turn at the 
boards when there’s any rush ’o’ advertisin’. 
Cold work? Yes, but it’s one and tuppence a 
day sure, and threepence extra if yer carries 
a small ’un on yer shoulders, and that ain’t 
the sort o’ thing to go beggin’. 

‘Some o’ the chaps, too, as can talk, 
does a smart bit o’ business in the old clo’s 
line, only they ’as to be smart to do it, for 
it’s been played up a tidy bit, an’ a good lot 
o’ the parsons an’ mission coves is wakin’ up 
to th’ dodge. What’s the dodge? Oh, it’s 
simple enough. You goes round to a 
church or a mission where they ’elps men 
wi’ food or work, an’ yer pitches yer tale an’ 
says as ’ow boots or clo’s ’ud ’elp yer to get 
a job, an’ if it takes on yer just collers the 
togs, an’ sells ’em. I’ve known a nice little 
‘eap made that way, only yer can’t keep it 
up; they don’t start missions quick enough 
to keep it goin’. It’s one o’ the shady things 
in dossin’, an’ soon gets played out, an’ I 
can’t say as I’m sorry, for yer see it spoils a 
better man’s chance o’ the things, an’ Lord 
knows some o’ the decent ’uns wants a ’elp 
out wi’ their togs now an’ agen. Dossin’ 
don’t leave yer much of a-margin for tailors’ 
bills.” 

As to the methods by which he picked up 
his own livelihood, I found him far less 
communicative, chiefly, perhaps, because 
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there was little to tell, for the “livelihood” 
itself was evidently an extremely vague and 
variable quantity. I quickly recovered my 
ground, however, and judiciously started him 
upon the broader issues of the life and its 
problems. Many of the men, in his opinion, 
were hopelessly wedded to the life, and quite 
past recovery. 

“ Yer see, they’ve got into the spirit of it 
now, an’ it sticks to ’em worse’n liquor. So 
long as they can manage a ’aporth o’ tea in 
the mornin’ an’ pick up a pipeful o’ ’ardup, 
wot we calls ‘ kerbstone 
twist ’—they. ain’t likely 
to budge.” 

In the case of others, 
repeated failure had bred 
akind of fatalistic stoicism 
that had long ago parted 
company with hope, and 
the mere suggestion on 
my part of renewed effort 
roused my friend to an 
unwonted outburst of 
something very near to 
anger. 

“Try? I tell yer we're 
past tryin’. You go round 
an’ ’ave a turn at it, mate, 
an’ you'll soon find out 
what a curious sort 0’ 
world you’ve tumbled into. 
You don’t know what it 
means. The menain’tall 
perfect, I know; a lot o’ 
‘em is skulks, out-an’-out 
skulks. It’s been bred an’ 
born in ’em, an’ it’ll stick 
in ’em to th’ end o’ th’ 
chapter. But we ain’t all 
skulks—some 0’ us ’ave 
tried an’ tried till we ain’t 
got a try or a ’ope of a 
try left in us, an’ we'll 
be dossers to th’ end o’ 
th’ chapter,too. But there, 
I won’t be bitter, blest 
if I didn’t think I was past 
feelin’ it. Just leave me 
my pipe an’ a bit o’ 
‘twist,’ an’ a dodge or 
two in my wits, an’ not 
too big a slice o’ bad 
luck, an’ I'll finish game 
yet. One thing’s clear 
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anyow ; us chaps ’as got less to lose 
than most, an’ we ain’t tied like other folk. 
We get through the strippin’ part early on, 
an’ tho’ it strikes a bit cold some days, an’ 
looks a bit bare other days, an’ makes yer 
feel as if some o’ the furniture ain’t meant 
to be quite got rid o’, still it’s a toss up if 
we ain’t got the best o’ it arter all, Least- 
ways, the strippin’s got to be done sometime, 
an’ I ain’t so sure as it ain’t best to get it 
thro’ early on. There’s one good thing 
about it, a chap’s tastes soon gets obligin’, 
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an’ ’e tumbles into one meal a day alright, 
an’ if ’e can’t get that, well it only means a 
extra pull at th’ strap, an’ a little extra luck 


wi’ the ‘ kerbstone twist.’ An’ if times gets 
desperate bad, an’ the gnawin’ gets a bit 
obstinate, why there’s gen’rally a drop o’ 
soup or a mug o’ coffee goin’ free some- 
where, an’ the chaps soon tells yer where to 
find it.” 

Sunday, I gathered, was the -dosser’s best 
day, for there are always a goodly number of 
free breakfasts and free teas to be procured 
that day, and the fact that “ther’s mostly a 
bit o’ a service thrown in” with them is no 
serious detraction in the dosser’s mind. 
Dossers, I soon learned, may be _ broadly 
divided into three chief classes ; those, for 
example, who “takes things ’appy-go-lucky 
like, just as they comes along, an’ don’t 
trouble to sort ’em out,” and who like the 
“ services” well enough, or at least find no 
difficulty in swallowing the religion with the 
food. 

‘And then there’s other chap’s an’ a 


tidy few o’ ’em, too, as plcys up the religion 
for the sake o’ the ‘toke,’ an’ pretends all the 
while to like it. I’d like to ’orsewhip some 
of ’em, an’ I ain’t ‘pi’ neither, leastways 1 
don’t s’pose as you’d get any parson to give 
me a clean bill o’ ’ealth ; but I likes two 
an’ two to make four, an’ I’ve noticed that 
when a chap as plays up religion is about 
you've got to look mighty smart arter your 
waistcoat. A man as ud steal th’ cut o’ a 
religion ’ud steal anythin’. It ain’t square, 
an’ it ain’t worth the candle neither, for 
ther’s lots o’ chaps, and a tidy few mission 
coves too, as’ll let yer take the ‘toke’ with- 
out the religion if yer owns up fair an’ 
honest. 

‘¢ But ther’s another sort o’ dosser as ain’t 
so much known—them as can’t settle down 
to the life, an’ yet ’as to stick to it. Some 
of ’em is awful bitter, an’ no wonder. I’m 
downright sorry for the lot of ’em. Lord 
knows, dossin’ ain’t none too smooth when 
yer puts a bright face on it, but it must be 
awfu’ when you feels all bitter an’ burnin’ 
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like inside. ‘Ther’s one of ’em over there— 
I mean ’im as is readin’; ’e looks pretty 
thundery don’t ’e? ‘The -chaps call ‘im 
« Blue-thunder ” an’ ’he looks like ’is name, 
but ’e’s got a sound ’eart in ’im underneath, 
as many 0’ th’ chaps’ ’as found out afore 
this. I saw ’im pick up a ragged bairn in 
Seven Dials the other day an’ kiss it as if ’e 
was goin’ to eat it, 
an’ then ’e dropped 
it quite sudden, an’ 
made off like mad, 
fast as ’is legs ’ud 
carry ’im, an’ I tell 
yer, mate, I wouldn’t 
’a come in ‘is way 
just then for the 
best kip in London, 
for ’e was sobbin’ 
awful. I ain’t what 
yer call soft, but I 
’ad_sa_ «(big =lump 
come up sudden 
like in my throat, 
for I sort o’ felt 
what was goin’ on 
inside ’im. D’ye 
know, I believe ’e 
was thinkin’ o’ the 
wife an’ bairns that 
might ’a been ’is if 
’e ’adn’t tumbled 
into dossin’. I 
takes to the life 
pretty well m’self, 
for I ain’t got a 
big bunch o’ fine 
feelin’s, an’ I can 
allers manage to 
keep a bit cheerful 
some’ow. If I earns 


my kip I earns it, —— 


j pale fe 
an’ if I don't I eo 


don’t, an’ that’s 
about the long an’ 
short o’ it wi’ me; 
but dossin’ must be awful ’ard for them as 
’as got a bit o’ feelin’ an’ ain’t all caged up 
like inside. 

“’E. keeps. pretty quiet mostly, an’ don’t 
speak much, but once ’e fired up, an’ I tell 
yer, it was a kind o’ scene yer don’t see 
often in a doss-’ouse. I don’t quite remem- 
ber ’ow it came about, but some chap or 
other as warn’t used to it ’ad been out all 
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day lookin’ for work an’ ’ad only just man. 
aged to scramble ’ome, dead beat, wi’ the 
price o’ ’is kip in ’is pocket, an’ not a bite o’ 
food. One o’ the men gave ’im a drink o’ 
tea just to cheer ’im up a bit, an’ said some- 
thin’ about ’avin’ a extra pull at th’ buckle— 
a joke we ’as down ’ere when grub’s scarce— 
an’ the poor feller burst out cryin’, an’ sobbed 
an’ sobbed till you’d 
’a thought ’is ’eart 
would) a__ burst. 
Most o’ the men 
were flummered, but 
‘Blue-thunder’ 
there looked across 
sharp an’ took in 
the poor lad’s mea- 
sure like winkin’, 
an’ then ’e went 
white all over, an’ 
jumps up sudden, 
lookin’ awful. God! 
?ow ’e did look! 
an’ ’e comes across 
afore us all an’ puts 
is and, soft as any- 
thin’, on the lad’s 
shoulder an’ says, 
choking like. 

“<Young ’un, 
don’t throw up the 
sponge; we'll ’elp 
yer to fight it 
out.’ 

“And then ’e 
turns to us,an’ there 
warn’t a chap in the 
place as warn’t 
listenin’ like death. 

“« ¢ Mates,’ says 
’e—them warn’t ’is 
words exactly, but 
they’re like as two 
sticks — ‘ Mates,’ 
says ’e ‘I feel 
sometimes as if the 
game’s about up, an’ I’m clean beat. There 
ain’t no ’ope, not a scrap. It ain’t as I mind 
a bit of a fight, but wot’s the use o’ fightin’ 
when there ain’t not a scrap o’ a chance for 
yer tother end? No, mates, ’ere yer goes 
down, an’ down, an’ down, until yer stops 
dead short, an’ then yer sticks. God ’elp 
yer then, for life ain’t got nothing left for 
yer. Some of yer feels it every bit as strong 
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asI do. I knows it, for I’ve seen yer times 
out o’ number, when the dream o’ somethin’ 
better’s come up in yer mind, an’ you’ve ’ad 
to let it go, an’ be thankful when it was out 
o’ the way. It’s somethin’ to be thankful 
for that yer can sometimes kill it out o’ sight 
an’ out o’ thought.’ 

«“¢T wish I could ’elp yer, but I can’t. 
There’s no ’elp for any o’ us till the people’s 
eyes are opened. I used to curse God an’ 
men in the bitterness 0’ my ’eart once when 
I thought about it all, but I’ve come to see 
that that ain’t no use, an’ it ain’t quite honest 
neither. I’ve felt as bitter as any o’ yer, an’ 
there’s been times when I could a’ done most 
anythin’, but it’s awful work ’aving to eat out 
yer own ’eart in cursin’ other folk. God 
means honest, mates, ’tain’t no use layin’ 
th’ blame on ’im, only some’ow things ’as 
got into a tangle. Even the Carpenter 0’ 
Nazareth couldn’t make more out o’ it than 
some 0’ us is doin’, only ’e did it freely, an’ 
we can’t ’elp ourselves. That’s the bitter- 
ness 0’ it ; it ain’t voluntary wi’ us; we ain’t 
offered the chance o’ bein’ willin’, we ’as 
to do it, will or no will; it’s a case o’ must, 
an’ must, an’ must, wi’ us. But one day, 
who knows? there’ll come a Christ out o’ us, 
an’ ’e’ll speak out what we’ve been sufferin’, 
an’ feelin’, an’ dreamin’, an’ then folks’ eyes’ll 
open, an’ they'll see’ell right underneath ’em 
—the ’ell you an’ me is allers starin’ into— 
an’ I tell yer candid, mates, when that day 
of awakenin’ comes, I wouldn’t be one of 
’em for the biggest fortune in the world, for, 
as sure as God’s alive, they’ll be more ’orror- 
struck an’ miserable than ever we ’as been. 
God! what a agony it’ll cost ’em, for I tell 
yer, mates, there ain’t ’ardly one of ’em as 
is cruel at the bottom ; they’re only thought- 
less an’ short-sighted, an’ don’t know where 
they’re standin’. They think ’ell’s in the 
future, an’ all the while it’s jist in front o’ 
their feet.’ 

‘«’Tain’t often as yer ’ear that sort o’ talk in 
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a doss-’ouse. The dosser does ’is bit o’ think- 
in’ like other folks, only ’e don’t let other 
folks know much about it; ’e don’t hardly 
like to let ’imself know e’s thinkin’. ’E does 
it dreamy-like behind ’is pipe, an’ folks thinks 
’e don’t care. Maybe they’re right; it ain’t 
acarin’ matter, it’s too ’opeless ; all ’e’s got 
to do is to light ’is pipe an’ grow into a 
dosser, which means sayin’ goodbye to your- 
self, for th’ chances are you won’t see yer 
old self again till kingdom come. I’ve met 
a good many dossers in my time, for I’m an 
old ’and at it now, but I’ve never met a 
proper out an’ out dosser as ever got on ’is 
feet agen. On the inside o’ the world, the 
gates is wide enough, but owtside they’re 
as narrer as a needle. But d’ye know, 
mate, sometimes I thinks as ‘ Blue- 
thunder’s’ right arter all, an’ that maybe 
one day a chap as ’as been one 0’ us, an’ who 
don’t mind sticking to us, ’ll be able to give 
us a big liftup. *Tain’t no use tryin’ to pull 
us up; you comes up all o’ a ’eap that way, 
an’ ’ardly knows where yer are when ye are up. 
But a chap like ‘Blue-thunder’ there might 
do somethin’. Yer see, ’e’s been right 
through it, an’ felt it, an’ knows just what 
we’re all thinkin’, an’ feelin’, an’ wantin’, an’ 
’ow precious little muscle we’ve got left in us, 
an’ if it’s too late to ’elp us, an’ I don’t say 
as it ain’t, still ’e might save the young ’uns, 
an’ that ’ud be somethin’ in the long run. 
Wot I feels is this, that there didn’t ought 
to be two worlds for men an’ women to live 
in, so as when a feller tumbles out o’ one 
(an’ God knows, it ain’t allers ’is own fault), 
’e can’t climb back again. If a poor chap 
does tumble out, an’ some o’ us ’as only our- 
selves to blame, let ’im go down an’ down as 
low as yer like, only let ’im stop somewhere 
at the bottom, so that if ’e ’as a mind, an’ is 
willin’ to try ’ard, ’e can ’ave a chance 0’ 
gettin’ up again. Don’t chuck ’im over into 


the pit where ’e won’t ’ave a chance 0’ risin’ 
again.” 
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AvuTHOoR oF ‘“ UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE,” ‘‘ WINCHESTER MEADs, 


” 


ETC. ETC. 


‘* The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
A MEETING 


** Love is not to be reason’d down, or lost 
In high ambition or a thirst for greatness ; 
*Tis second life, it runs into the soul, 
Warms every vein and beats in every puise.” 
ADDISON. 


“ ADY ROSALIND! This isan un- 
expected meeting. I hope you are 
well—indeed, I need not ask the 
question ! ” 

Lady Rosalind had borne so much of late 
with courage—should she fail now ? 

Do we not all know that the wounds 
which are hidden from every eye, and for 
which we cannot go for sympathy to any 
human friend, strike deeper than those which 
are seen and known by all men, and it may 
be our courage in bearing them is praised 
and spoken of ? 

But the secret troubles are the hardest to 
bear, and the pain that must find no outward 
expression is ever the sorest. 

Lady Rosalind had proved this ; and now 
she was standing in the hard frozen road, 
the white covering of the hedges on either 
side throwing out in strong relief her black 
dress, she felt, as many a woman has felt, 
determined at whatever cost to hide from 
him, who gave the wound, the pain it had 
caused her. 

With an effort, which sent the flush of 
colour from her face, on which Mr. Main- 
waring had remarked, she replied : 

‘“‘T hope you had a pleasant sketching- 
tour last summer.” 

“Qh! fairly so. 
walking ? ” 

“To High Cross, where we are living 
now.” 

“Really this is good news. I almost 
think I shall put up with the dulness of 
Little Monkton a little longer in conse- 
quence.” 

He turned to accompany her as she said ; 


Which way are you 


“T] must be going on now. One of the 
children is ill, and I must hasten home.” 

“The children! Whose children ?” 

“They are my father’s grandchildren,” 
she’ said with an effort. 

“TI did not know the Earl ever had a 
son.” 

“Perhaps not; but it is true, neverthe- 
less.” 

*“T have felt much sympathy with you, 
Lady Rosalind, but in matters like these I 
think silence is best ; and when I heard the 
lamentable condition in which your father 
had left his affairs, I really dare not approach 
the subject with you.” 

“ Perhaps you will be so kind as not to 
do so now,” was the reply. 

*“We were great friends once, Lady 
Rosalind, why are we to be like strangers 
now, Or mere acquaintances ? ” 

‘“‘ Because I wish it,” was her answer. 

** What on earth have I done to displease 
you? Tell me, and I will make a humble 
apology.” 

“ You said a minute ago that you thought 
it best not to approach the subject of my— 
my troubles and difficulties—when my father 
died. I shall be glad if you will not ap- 
proach them now.” 

“ Well, upon my honour, I acted for the 
best. It was not for me to intrude upon 
you at that time. Of course I had heard 
disagreeable rumours in the district, but I 
was unwilling to believe them, and it was 
not for me to force your confidence, as you 
were silent on the subject.” 

“Silent! Do you suppose I knew any- 
thing of my father’s affairs?” but, she 
added, “I really cannot say more now or at 
any future time. I am sorry you should ex- 
pect me to do so. I cannot see what object 
you can have in pressing a subject which you 
know must be painfulto me. The letter you 
wrote me last June was quite enough to show 
that our friendship was at an end.” 

“ Now, upon my honour, I think this is 
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rather hard on me. ' - 
I really must de- ly 
fend myself.” 

“You would find 
that rather difficult,”” Lady Rosa- 
lind said ; “ but I suppose as we 
are likely for a time to live in 
the same neighbourhood, we must 
be on terms of ordinary acquaint- 
ance. The past is past—and I 
wish to forget it.” 

* And I do not wish to forget it,” 
he said, ‘ nor the many delightful hours we 
spent together ; and without undue vanity I 
may say that I think we had much in 
common, and that there was the strong tie 
of sympathy between us—indeed, I have 
heard it from your own lips, and seen it in 
your own writing.” 

“If I said so I have since then had 
good reason to alter my opinion. You have 
shown very decidedly that your opinion is 
also changed. The few short lines of 
ordinary courtesy which I received from 
you showed this plainly enough, that you 
wished all communication between us to 
cease.” 

They were at the gate of High Cross now, 
and in the distance was heard the sound of 
voices and the clash of skates as the party 
were returning from the ice. 

Miss Mainwaring was amongst the first to 
come up. 

“ Hallo! Charlie, is that you? with Lady 
Rosalind, too; you did not wait for an intro- 


“Lord Penbury hurled after Mr. Mainwaring 


a string of words” 


duction, then. We have had such a good 
time, haven’t we, Janet ?” 

‘Yes, but the ice is cut up now, there 
were so many Shepton people on it.” 

Mr. Mainwaring greeted Janet and 
Marcia with great cordiality, and Lady Rosa- 
lind, closing the gate behind her, bid a general 
good-bye, and went briskly down the drive to 
the door. 

* Well, that was a very decided rebuff,” 
Miss Mainwaring said. ‘“ Lady Rosalind is 
very unsociable. I don’t know her a bit better 
than I did the first day I saw her. How 
came you, Charlie,” she said, turning to her 
brother, “to join company with her? I 
wonder at your boldness—don’t you, 
Janet ?” 

“‘T met Lady Rosalind once, when on a 
ramble in the North—so I did not need an 
introduction.” 

“ How odd of you never to say so before, 
Charlie ; but you are an incomprehensible 
person. I hope you have come back in a 
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good temper and ready to play the agreeable 
to a lot of dull people mother has invited to 
dine on Boxing-day, to say nothing of a pretty 
big house party, on the second of January for 
two balls. And I further hope you have not 
forgotten Santa Claus, and have got presents 
for mother and me and the household.” 

“You will have to look for your presents 
elsewhere,” her brother said. ‘ Times are 
bad, and I have had a misfortune with my 
yacht, I have nothing left for presents.” 

“* How horrid of you! Are you not glad, 
Janet, your brother is more agreeable than 
mine?” 

Janet had no time to reply, for Mr. 
Walker’s high gig came in sight, and perched 
up by his side was Hessie. 

“‘ Here comes the little saint and martyr,” 
Miss Mainwaring exclaimed as Mr. Walker 
drew up his horse fora moment. ‘She has 
been pricking her fingers with holly all day, 
instead of skating, and now she is coming 
back to be nursery governess to the blind 
and the lame.” 

‘‘ Little Barbara is ill, and Mr. Walker was 
so kind as to bring me back, for I am sure 
Lady Rose will want me,” Hessie said. 

“Of course she will! you are generally 
wanted by every one; but mind, you are to 
come to us on the second of January, and go 
to the ball at Taunton.” 

Mr. Walker, who had been exchanging a 
few words with Mr. Mainwaring on the 
other side of the gig, now whipped up 
his tired horse, and pursued his way to High 
Cross. 

“ That little Hessie Selworthy is too per- 
fect for me,” Miss Mainwaring said. “I 
like a spice of wickedness in people. Even 
Janet and Marcia are too good! But who 
knows? Hessie may have her reward for 
dancing attendance on Lady Rosalind.” 

‘She is devoted to her,” Janet said, rising 
‘on the defensive ; “ you know how the friend- 
ship began—by the accident—and how Rose 
was nursed by Hessie when she did not like 
any one else to be near her.” 

‘¢ Yes, we all know that. We have heard 
of ‘dear Hessie’s’ devotion to sweet Lady 
Rose. The last epithet I should apply to 
her—what do you say, Charlie?” 

“T really have not considered the ques- 
tion,” was the answer; and as they came to 
the turn in the road leading to the Beeches, 
he said to Janet and Marcia, “I will see you 
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home, my sister is quite able to take care of 
herself.” 

* Quite. If I could not walk a mile alone 
in the twilight, I should be ashamed of my- 
self. Good-bye, Janet and Marcia, and mind 
you keep Lord Penbury up to the balls—he 
is not to get out of any of them.” 

‘“‘Ts your brother coming to keep this so- 
called merry Christmas ? ” 

“Yes. I expect we shall find him when 
we get home. It is agréat loss to us—his 
having to be at Penbury so much, and he 
does find it so dull. It is an out-of-the-way 
place, and wants so many repairs. And it is 
so frightfully dull, he won’t let us go there yet, 
he says we should be moped to death ; and 
there are no near neighbours, the nearest is 
an old gentleman who lives in a big place all 
alone!” 

“That is not a very encouraging account, 
I allow,” Mr. Mainwaring said. ‘“ Never- 
theless, I should think the coronet struck 
the balance.” 

*“‘ Geoff does not care for it,” Janet said, 
‘and it has brought him so much trouble 
and anxiety. Ah! there he is!” 

“ Then I will bid you good-evening. You 
are in good hands now,” and Mr. Main- 
waring was turning away when Lord Penbury 
called out: 

“Ts that you, Mainwaring? I want to 
speak to you. Let me go, children ;” for 
Janet and Marcia were clinging to his arm, 
one on either side. “I won’t be long, but I 
must walk back a little way with Main- 
waring.” 

Mr. Mainwaring gave a somewhat un- 
easy laugh ; and taking his case out of the 
pocket of his fur-lined coat, he struck a match 
and offered a cigar to Lord Penbury. 

But Lord Penbury refused the offer, and, 
after promising his sisters to come back in 
half an hour, he said : 

*‘T have been at Penbury, Mainwaring.” 

** So I believe ; I hope you found’ things 
to your mind there.” 

“T heard to my surprise that you were 
well known in the neighbourhood, and that 
you had been frequently at the Castle. Why 
have you kept this dark ?” 

‘‘ Why! there was no need to tell it on 
the house-tops that I know of?” 

“It is a little extraordinary, isn’t it, that 
you should have been on terms of, it seems, 
intimacy with my cousin, and never allude 
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to it to any of her family. You seem to be 
well known in the district, and at Matting- 
ford also.” 

“Tf you have had nothing better to do 
than rake up the gossip of farm people and 
labourers, I am sorry for you.” 

“ What I heard came from my good and 
trusted friend and agent, Mr. Cornish.” 

“Oh, indeed! But upon my life, Pen- 
bury, I don’t know why you should try to 
take me to task like a naughty schoolboy. 
I dare say you think, now you are in 
such an exalted position, you may do so, but 
you won’t get anything out of me. I hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
bury Castle in search of studies of moorland 
scenery and its rich colouring, and occasion- 
ally met Lady Rosalind, who, like me, had an 
eye for beauty, and was something of gn artist 
herself, though her performances were a bit 
crude, and she wanted good instruction.” 

“Which you gave her?” 

“ Which I gave her according to my poor 
ability—yes—now and again. I suppose I 
had a perfect right to do so? I did not 
return to the neighbourhood last summer ; to 
speak the truth, the reports of the old Earl’s 
nefarious dealings were in the air, and I did 
not care to be mixed up with them. He 
might have asked me to lend him money, 
you know; indeed, he did beat about the bush 
on one occasion to sound me. A good many 
dark hints were thrown out by my landlady at 
the farm, and she talked about asking my 
advice, which was not very pleasant. The old 
Earl was by all accounts the most unscru- 
pulous old villain who ever lived.” 

“It is never good form to speak evil of a 
dead man, and especially to any one con- 
nected with him, so we will not pursue that 
subject,” Lord Penbury said. ‘‘ But look here, 
Mr. Mainwaring, I hate mysteries and under- 
hand dealings, and I have a right to ask why 
you gave the people about Penbury Castle, 
yes, and at Mattingford also, reason to think 
you were my cousin’s lover; and then, 
amongst her own people here, ignore the fact, 
and profess to know nothing of Penbury, when 
your sister found the sketches of the Castle 
in your book one evening last summer. Why 
on earth should you be ashamed to say you 
knew both the place and the people ?” 

“TI am not in the habit of making my 
affairs common property. I see how it is, 
Penbury, you are jealous.” 


“ Jealous! take care, Mainwaring ; I don’t 
want to quarrel with you.” 

“Qh! well it would be only natural if you 
made common cause with Lady Rosalind, 
and took her and her mother and those two 
children under your care.” 

“Who told you she had the charge of two 
children ?” 

‘“‘ She told me herself.” 

*¢ When ?” 

‘An hour ago. I met her between the 
Beeches and High Cross, and walked with 
her for a mile—it might be less, it might be 
more. You need not get angry, Penbury. 
Lady Rose and I understand each other, 
and we want none of your interference. I 
must leave you here. Good-evening. <A 
merry Christmas to you.” 

It is always vexatious to feel that by losing 
calmness and temper with an adversary who 
keeps cool and indifferent we are at a dis- 
advantage. 

Lord Penbury was very angry, and hurled 
after Mr. Mainwaring a string of words, 
which need not be written here. To which 
in the chill air of the winter night came 
back in reply: “ Don’t excite yourself, Pen- 
bury. A merry Christmas to you.” 

“Jealous! the intolerable prig. I never 
liked him. There are stories about him 
which are not very creditable at Penbury. 
‘That suave manner of his made people hold 
their tongues. Skulking about there with 
all his artistic and zesthetic cant. Was Rose 
taken in by it, I wonder? Is it this which 
has added another straw to the back which 
is already, like the camel’s, too heavily 
weighted ? 

“IT must not go into High Cross now, or 
my mother will think I am deserting her 
and the girls. Where is Hessie, I wonder. 
I wish I could see her, though she did write 
me that short snubbing letter in reply to 
mine. Does she care for me, and won’t let 
me know it, because she thinks it is not 
right; and she is not what my mother and 
the rest would think good enough for me? 

“Oh! good heavens, as if she were not 
infinitely above me. Dear innocent, un- 
worldlike child, with her fearless eyes looking 
out on the world, where she only sees what 
is pure and good, because she is so pure and 
good herself. This is not like a sudden fancy 
and admiration. I have had scores of such 
in my time. This has grown stronger and 
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stronger since she was the little girl playing 
with my sisters. I think I will really con- 
fide in Rosalind. She must know her well 
by this time. Her very name brings back the 
remembrance of that fellow Mainwaring. 
It is a pity I shouted after him as I did. 
All the same, he deserved it. I hate shufflers 
and liars, and if the story that is afloat about 
the girl at Mattingford is true, nothing is too 
bad for him.” 

The bells of Litthke Monkton Church rung 
out on the still air, and the choir boys 
coming across the field-path where Lord 
Penbury had met Hessie on that moonlight 
evening, were shouting and making merry 
on their release from the choir practice for 
the anthem on the following day. They 
came hopping and jumping one after the 
other over the gate into the road, and catch- 


**The curtains were blazing” 
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ing sight of the Earl’s figure without being 
sure in the dim light who he was, called 
out: 

«A merry 
Christmas ! ” 

“ Tt’s the Earl! ” one of the boys said, as 
Lord Penbury replied : 

‘* Thank you, my boys. 
mas to you all.” 

They knew the clear voice at once, and 
the head boy, going up to him, said : 

“Please, my lord, we are coming up to 
the house to sing carols to-night.” 

*« All right. And for Christmas-boxes, I 
daresay ; what would you say to a box in the 
ears 2?” 

The head boy grinned. 

**We shouldn’t get that from you, my 
lord, we know that.” And then the whole 
troop ran down the road, their 
footsteps ringing on the hard 
ground. 


Christmas, sir. A merry 


A merry Christ- 


CHAPTER XX 
CHRISTMAS EVE 

‘*The nobleness of life depends on 
its consistency, clearness of purpose, quiet 
—yet ceaseless energy.” 

RUSKIN. 

Mr. SELWORTHY was resting in 
the large easy-chair by the fire 
in the little dining-room that 
evening. He was very tired, with 
all the arrangements for Christ- 
mas, and a long interview with 
Canon Barlow, who, like all 
people who throw their work on 
the shoulders of others, was very 


fidgety about small details 
which really were of little con- 
sequence. 


Mrs. Selworthy was keeping 
up arunning commentary about 
Christmas cards—those friends 
whom she had remembered and 
several she had forgotten, and 
must make it up on New Year’s 
Day. 

“Hessie promised to come 
back, James, and she is not here 
yet. Of course I like her to be 
useful to Lady Rosalind, one 
never can tell what it may lead 
to, and the intimacy is so good 
for her, though I think she is 
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**T cannot shake hands with you, look!” 


too much of a slave to these poor chil- 
dren. I don’t know what they would do 
without her, and then there are the church 
decorations. They all fall upon us. Think 
of Hessie refusing to go skating to-day 
because no one can make the wreaths as 
well as she does. And it did provoke me 
to see Mrs. Penbury coming in to look at 
us, and saying how well we got on, when she 
never lifts a finger to help herself.” 

“ She sent the flowers, didn’t she ?” 

“ Well, yes, the gardener brought them, 
and she ordered where the pots were to be 
placed.” 

“Lord Penbury is not come home. I 
thought he would be sure to be here for 
Christmas ; however, he may come yet. Ah! 
here is Hessie, now we will have supper.” But 
instead of Hessie, Mr. Walker came into the 


room. P 
XXV—49 














‘‘ Where is Hessie?” Mrs. Selworthy said, 
starting up. 

‘“‘She is not coming home to-night, she 
sends her love and she could not leave 
Lady Rosalind. Little Barbara is very ill— 
I fear sickening for some complaint, but I 
shall be able to judge better to-morrow.” 

‘Oh dear ! what is it you fear, Mr. Walker ? 
It does upset me so dreadfully,” and Mrs. 
Selworthy put her hand to her side. 

“Ts it scarlet fever, is it smallpox ? there 
are several cases at Shepton, did you not 
tell me so, James ?” 

“Well, we won’t meet trouble half-way,” 
the doctor said, ‘‘ and perhaps little Barbara 
may be better in the morning. I fear more 
for her brain, she is a very extraordinary 
child, and Lady Rosalind tells me she has 
remarkable musical gifts. Itis often so with 
the blind. The loss of sight is made up to 
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them by greater sensitiveness ot hearing. 
But I must say good-evening. I have had 
a long day’s work, and have yet another 
visit to pay.” 

Mrs. Selworthy rushed after Mr. Walker, 
and caught him before he closed the door. 

“You do not think it is anything in- 
fectious ; if it is, what shall we do?” 

‘“‘ Make the best of it,” Mr. Walker said 
sharply ; “but I don’t think you need have 
any fear. Good-night.” And the gate of the 
little garden was shut with a very sharp 
click. 

Little Barbara passed a restless night, and 
Lady Rosalind and Hessie watched till four 
o’clock. 

The incessant murmuring of incoherent 
words and the shrill calls for Meta and 
Queenie ceased then, and Hessie said : 

‘‘Let me call Birkett now; she said she 
would come, and then you can lie down.” 

Birkett did not need to be called. With 
all her faults she was sincerely attached to 
her mistress. She came into the room in a 
very grand dressing-gown, which had once be- 
longed to Lady Penbury, and said in a stage 
whisper : 

“ There’s a good fire in your room, my 
lady, and the kettle is on. I thought you 
would like a cup of tea. Lor! the child 
looks very ill. I expect she won’t live.” 

“Oh, don’t, Birkett,” and Lady Rosalind 
looked anxiously at the other little bed in 
the corner, where Meta lay. 

Her dark searching eyes were fixed on 
Lady Rosalind. 

“‘ Queenie, come here.” 

“Is Barbara—very—very ill?” 

“Yes, dear, but we hope she will soon be 
better. Now she is quiet and gone to sleep. 
You must try to go to sleep too.” 

Meta threw her arms round Lady Rosa- 
lind, whispering : 

“Tell her not to say these things, please, 
Queenie, and don’t go.” 

“Yes,” Hessie said, coming to Meta, 
“you would not wish poor Queenie to be 
quite tired out. Try to go to sleep.” 

This had the desired effect. Meta made 
no further opposition. Her weary eyes 
closed at last, and she went off to sleep. 


Lady Rosalind threw herself into a chair 
by the fire, and when Hessie had made her 
some tea, she said: 
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“What a dear clever little girl you are, 
Hessie. Have I known you years or months? 
I feel as if I could never have lived without 
you. Put my large fur cloak round you, and 
let us have a comfortable chat. I am not 
sleepy now. Oh, that poor child, Hessie— 
these two poor children! If little Barbara 
is to be taken away, what will become of 
Meta? It must be delightful to love and to 
be loved, as these children love each other. 
It has never been my happiness. For years 
I have led a lonely life—I mean, as far as 
sympathy went. Then, when I thought I 
had at last found some one whom I perfectly 
understood, and who understood me—some 
one with whom I had entire sympathy—I 
found it was all a mistake. When that great 
blow fell upon me—that blight on my life of 
which you know something—my first impulse 
was to turn to him for sympathy—nay, I was 
such a fool that I thought he would come to 
me at once, and give me help and counsel. 
Instead, he made me understand that cir- 
cumstances were changed, and he was 
changed with them. I read between the 
lines of his short letter, in answer to mine, 
that he did not care to be mixed up witha 
story of dishonour and disgrace.” 

*¢ Oh, Queenie!” Hessie exclaimed, “‘ how 
shameful! Were you engaged to him?” 

“No, not by so many words; and for 
that I have myself to thank. I was—or 
thought I was—content with friendship, and 
not till it was withdrawn did I find out it 
was love—love I felt, and love I craved for 
—hungered for. I was like a starving man, 
taken through a field of golden corn ripe 
for the sickle, and told it was all his own, 
when one loaf was the summit of his de- 
sire. Let this be a warning to you, child; 
not that you need it, I hope.” 

Hessie, sitting at Lady Rosalind’s feet, 
hid her face on her knees, but did not 
speak. 

‘You do not need it, I am sure. You 
are too young, and too guileless; and yet 
you may be deceived. So take care.” 

*‘Was she thinking of Lord Penbury?” 
Hessie questioned. Should she tell her that 
he had let her know very plainly that he 
loved her ? 

Something always seemed to hold her 
back from speaking of him to Lady Rosa- 
lind. What had it been? What was it? 
There was, as we know, an idea current that 
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if the young Earl married his cousin, there 
would be general satisfaction about it. 

Now that Hessie heard Lady Rosalind’s 
story of her past, she felt a certain sense of 
relief. If she did not care for Lord Pen- 
bury, it seemed to take away some mis- 
givings she had felt. At least she would not 
be a hindrance in the way she had feared. 

It was a relief, and yet she could not bring 
herself to say anything of what had passed 
between herself and Lord Penbury. Per- 
haps by this time he has forgotten it, or 


changed, or met the right person in Scot- 


land—for Janet said there was a large house- 
party at Mr. Campbell’s—I ought to hope 
he has met her, but I don’t know that I do 
hope so. 

While this reasoning was going on in 
Hessie’s mind, Lady Rosalind was caressing 
her bowed head, and every now and then 
murmuring a loving word. 

It would have been a revelation to many 
of the outside world if they could have seen 
Lady Rosalind—labelled as “ very stand off” 
and proud by Little Monkton, and a little 
complained of by Mrs. Penfold as rather 
undemonstrative and even at times cold— 
lavishing affection on Hessie and confiding 
to her, what no other ear had ever heard, 
the story of her disappointment in one she 
trusted. 

Presently Hessie raised her head, and 
looking up into Lady Rosalind’s face she 
said : 

“7 think it must be hard to unlove any 
one, however unworthy they may turn out. 
I don’t think I could love twice.” 

“ Ah, child! that shows how young you 
are, and how little you know of the world. 
There are scores of people in the world who 
change their lovers as they change their 
gloves. My case is not an uncommon one. 
I daresay many women have suffered in the 
same way, but they may have home love to 
fall back on and I have not. Thus such an 
experience is apt to lower the estimate of all 
men for the sake of one, and begets a 
carping suspicious spirit which is not natural 
to me. I trusted too implicitly, and was 
betrayed—deceived. 

“ But why should I go over this to you, 
little Hessie, except that I have often longed 
to tell it out to some one ? and you are that 
some one, you dear little girl, Such a child 
as you are!” 
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“No,” Hessie said, gravely and sadly, 
“no, I am not a child, Queenie. I have 
felt quite different lately—as if I had grown 
years older since last summer. The wish 
and anxiety to do what is right makes me 
feel old. And I want to be brave and do 
what I feel must be right.” 

“Is anything pressing upon you 
trouble ?” 

‘““No, not a trouble exactly—at least it 
ought not to be—and now I have you I 
shall be quite happy. Sometimes, before I 
knew you, I used to think how delightful it 
must be to be rich, and, like Janet and 
Marcia, go to London and see everything— 
pictures and theatres, and hear good music. 
Now I have you and the children, it is 
different. It is not that I didn’t love 
mother and dear Uncle James, and Janet 
and Marcia, who are always so good to me. 
It is not that—it is because you came into 
my life just when I wanted you most.” 

Then there was silence, and Hessie, who 
was unused to night-watching, fell asleep, 
her head on Lady Rosalind’s knee, and her 
hands clasped round her arm which gave her 
unconscious support. 

Lady Rosalind leaned her head against 
the cushions of the chair, but she did not 
sleep. Her thoughts were busy with the 
meeting in the hard frozen road that after- 
noon. 

Very few people go through life without 
the sharp pain which a broken idol causes. 
That is to say, those who make the fullest 
surrender of their hearts to another are 
those who in innumerable cases have to 
sorrow over a lost ideal. 

There are doubtless many more whose 
natures are too shallow to feel anything, 
whether love or disappointment, keenly. 
They can change their friends, as Lady 
Rosalind said, as they change their gloves, 
and if they are cast off, they very soon find 
another to replace what they have lost. 

Lady Rosalind was not one of these women, 
and it is not too much to say that, apart from 
her own soreness and sorrow of heart, there 
was a very keen sense of vexation that she 
had been so mistaken in the character of 
one whom she had looked upon as so 
infinitely superior to the men she had 
known in her earlier days, who had pleased 
her fancy for a time, and then were for- 
gotten. 
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Yet it might be that these admirers whom 
she had rejected might have been far worthier 
than the man who for two years had filled a 
place in her heart from which he must now 
be dismissed for ever. 

A certain pity for herself, and even con- 
tempt, mingled with her feelings, as in the 
stillness of that winter night—a stillness 
which might be felt—she went over the past, 
and reproached herself for her folly ; and yet 
if it were to come over again, those long ex- 
peditions over the moor, those readings of 
poets, and discussions of what they read— 
would she be different? Mr. Mainwaring 
had a wonderful memory, and Lady Rosalind 
recalled him as he lay stretched out on the 
heather quoting favourite passages from 
Dante and Goethe, from Shakespeare and 
Browning, with equal ease. And as those 
scenes were rehearsed in memory she could 
almost long again for a renewal of that friend- 
ship which but a few minutes before she had 
despised herself for cherishing. 

Presently a loud shrill cry rang through the 
house. It seemed to pierce her ears with a 
sharp pain. 

Hessie started up, and Lady Rosalind 
exclaimed : 

What is it?” 

Again and again the cries sounded. 

“Tt is one of the children;” and in a 
moment Lady Rosalind, followed by Hessie, 
was flying down the passage to the room 
where the children slept. 

“What is it? Who is it?” she cried; 
and on opening the door suffocating fumes 
nearly choked her. 

‘‘ Birkett, Birkett, wake! the room is on 
fire—the house is on fire!” 

“Oh! Queenie, Queenie!” and in a 
moment Lady Rosalind had snatched Meta 
from the bed, and Hessie lifted poor little 
Barbara in her arms, who set up a doleful 
wail, and only hearing screams, could not 
understand what had happened. 

Birkett had fallen asleep in her watch, 
that was very evident, and it was now difficult 
to rouse her. 

Meanwhile the curtains were blazing, and 
the woodwork of the window crackling with 
the heat. 

“The house will be burned down unless 
we get help; what shall we do ?” 

Hessie now showed the power of self- 
control for which few would have given her 
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credit. She had taken little Barbara to the 
servants’ room, who slept near, and now 
returning, took all the blankets and rugs 
from the beds, and with great presence of 
mind poured all the available water over 
them, and then smothered the burning cur- 
tains with them, pulling them down with her 
own hands. 

Birkett could only wring her hands and 
run hither and thither, and the other servants 
added to the panic. 

Presently Lady Penbury’s bell rang 
violently. “I must go to my mother,” Lady 
Rosalind said: “she has heard the com- 
motion, and she will be ready to die of 
fright.” 

‘«‘ What is it, Rose ?” Lady Penbury asked, 
‘“‘ what does all this disturbance mean ?” 

“ Fire ! do you say fire! Oh, call Birkett! 
I must get up! I must get away out of the 
house—I must—I will——” 

*¢ Do listen to me, mother, and do not be 
unreasonable. Lie down, it is a bitter cold 
night, and you are safe. The curtains of 
the children’s room caught fire, and Birkett, 
who undertook to watch by poor little 
Barbara, fell asleep. She had the lamp too 
near the curtain, I suppose, and it must 
have flared up and set fire to it.” 

“Oh Rose! Rose! give me my medicine. 
Our troubles never end, and these children 
are the cause of so much worry and anxiety, 
and & 

Lady Rosalind found the medicine, and 
then Birkett came in, crying and agitated. 

“Oh! my dear lady, I am so frightened, 
and I know it will bring on a heart attack. 
I have got the palpitations—oh dear!” 

*‘ Don’t be foolish, Birkett,” Lady Rosalind 
said sharply, “ you should not have offered 
to sit up, if you meant to go to sleep and 
set the house on fire.” 

This plain-speaking restored Birkett’s 
senses. She began to heap up wood on 
Lady Penbury’s fire, and Lady Rosalind left 
her with her mother, and returned to the 
children. 

Poor little Barbara was evidently very ill, 
and trembling and shuddering, calling again 
for Queenie, while Meta tried in vain to calm 
her. 

«‘She is much worse,” Lady Rosalind said, 
** much worse.” 

She now noticed that Hessie did not 
speak, and one of the servants said: 
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“‘ Miss Selworthy looks very queer, I think 
she has burned her hands.” 

“Weare forgetting you,” Lady Rosalind said, 
“you who did everything. Oh, my darling 
child, let me see what is the matter ! ” 

Hessie turned her white face towards Lady 
Rosalind, and said in a whisper : 

“‘T think I have burned my hands—never 
mind.” 3 

“‘Come into my room again and lie down, 
Hessie, and let me look at your poor little 
hands. Oh! they are dreadfully burnt—we 
must send for Mr. Walker.” 

‘‘ Not for me, not for me, please, but for 
Barbara ; listen how she is moaning.” 

“Some one must go at once for the 
doctor,” Lady Rosalind said. “Wake Sam, 
and send him off, quick. It must be nearly 
morning now. Yes, hark, there~are the 
Christmas bells. What a Christmas morning 


for us!” 


“Mother !” Janet said at breakfast when 
the presents lay on the table before every 
one’s plate, “ mother, Jenkyns says there has 
been a fire at High Cross, and that Hessie 
has been dreadfully burnt and poor blind 
Barbara is not likely to live.” , 

‘“‘ How did Jenkyns hear? I hope it is not 
true. We must send immediately, or I will 
go myself.” 

“‘Where are you going, mother?” Lord 
Penbury said as he came into the room. 
“Good-morning to you all and a merry 
Christmas.” 

“Good-morning, my dear son,” Mrs. 
Penbury said, as the Earl stooped to kiss her. 

“Ts it not dreadful, Geoff? They say 
there has been a fire at High Cross, and 
Hessie Selworthy is burned.” 

“What!” Lord Penbury said sharply, 
“who says so?” 

“T believe, my lord, it is true,” Jenkyns 
said, as he brought in a fresh dish of 
hot kidneys for his young master. ‘I be- 
lieve it is true, and that Miss Selworthy is 
badly burned—so the milkman says—he 
heard it at Mr. Selworthy’s—for they had 
just sent for her to go to High Cross.” 

Lord Penbury waited to hear no more; 
he left the room without another word. 

Mrs. Penbury finished her coffee, and then 
exchanged kisses and thanks with the two 
girls for the presents which they said were 
exactly what they liked. 


“I suppose Geoffrey is gone to High 
Cross; it is a pity he did not get his break- 
fast first.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he is only gone to order his 
horse to come round.” 

And now, as Mrs. Penbury left the room, 
Bernard entered it. 

“A happy Christmas!” Marcia said ; 
“but, Bernard, they won’t have a very happy 
Christmas at High Cross. There has been 
a fire there, and poor Hessie has been 
burnt.” 

“ A fire! 
it?” 

‘“‘ Geoffrey is gone—at least, I think so— 
but, Bernard, here are two presents for you.” 

“I daresay you won’t care for them,” 
Janet said, “it is so hard to find anything 
you like.” 

“Books are always welcome,” Bernard 
replied. “Thank you!” as he unfastened 
the cover of the two parcels. 

“ It’s a lovely selection of Tennyson, isn’t 
it?” Marcia said; ‘*and ‘Crawford’ is very 
pretty. I am sure we might make an amus- 
ing story, and call it ‘ Little Monkton; or, 
the Wasps’ Nest.’ That is Geoffrey’s defi- 
nition.” 

“He only says that when he is put out,” 
Janet said; “I am sure there are plenty of 
bees in it, and they make honey.” 

“Don’t mix your metaphors, Janet,” 
Bernard said ; “ where is my aunt gone?” 

“To see about driving the pony-carriage 
to High Cross before church, I expect. Are 
you going to church, Bernard ?” 

To his cousin’s surprise he said, “ Yes, if 
I can be driven there.” 

“‘Of course you can, if mother has the 
pony-carriage she will be back in time for 
service at eleven.” 

The girls left Bernard to his solitary 
breakfast, gathering up their presents, and 
going to see whether their mother had 
started. 

Bernard pushed away his plate and scarcely 
touched his coffee. 

“Oh, what a curse it is to be a helpless 
cripple! They can all rush off and hear what 
is really the matter at High Cross, and I 
have to seem not to care because I am tied 
like this. And yet, who cares as much as I 
do—if anything has really happened to 
Hessie, the one bright light of my life will 
be darkened. They seemed to make precious 
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little of it, and think more of their presents; 
and then when the post comes there will be 
hundreds of cards, and they will chatter over 
them, and tear open the envelopes, and all the 
time Hessie is in great pain, perhaps. Well, 
it is the way of the world, of my world any- 
how. I promised Hessie I would go to 
church to-day, and I will keep my promise ; 
but I thought she would be there, and then 
I should not care so much about ‘the 
wasps’ buzzing round me, and pitying me, 
and saying they are pleased to see me making 
the effort, and in their hearts not pleased at 
all. And the real honey-bee not there, who 
never pities me.” 

Mrs. Jenkyns now came in to see if James 
might not clear away the belated breakfast. 

“Why, Mr. Bernard, you have eaten no- 
thing, nor his lordship either. Dear! dear! 
here are the kidneys quite cold, and the 
eggs like stone. Come, sir, you must get 
your breakfast or I'll get cook to do some- 
thing hot for you.” 

“ No, leave me alone. I don’t want any- 
thing else. Mrs. Jenkyns, is this true about 
High Cross ?” 

‘Well, there’s been a fire there caused 
by carelessness on the part of Mrs. Birkett, 
who is not, in my opinion, the person to be 
maid to the Countess. Such airs as she 
gives herself, good gracious! And to Jenkyns, 
too, who is worth a hundred of her, any 
day of the week. They say poor little Miss 
Selworthy is burnt badly and the blind child 
sent into convulsions from fright, that’s all I 
know. And if the poor afflicted child was 
taken it would be a mercy. I don’t know 
that her ladyship is the worse nor the 
Countess neither ; but if I may say so to one 
of the family, Mr. Bernard, it all comes of 
Lady Rosalind taking these poor children, 
and wearing herself and everybody else out 
with them. She had no call to do it, a young 
lady like her. His lordship went off like 
an arrow from a bow, as soon as he heard 
the news of the fire. He seemed in a ter- 
rible fuss, George says, flung the saddle over 
the horse’s back, and scarcely gave George 
time to put on the bridle, or tighten the 
girths. Of course it is plain to see why his 
lordship was so alarmed, and no one can say 
but that the marriage would give pleasure, 
for Lady Rosalind couldn’t be matched in 
these parts. There’s no one fit to hold a 
candle to her.” 
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Lord Penbury was soon at High Cross, 
and riding into the yard behind the house, 
he threw the reins to Sam, and went in at 
the back entrance. 

Everything was very quiet, and he only 
saw one of the servants, who was the kitchen- 
maid, trying to do her duty in the absence 
of her superior, the cook. 

* Where is Lady Rosalind?” he asked, 
“and Miss Selworthy?” 

*‘T think they are trying to get some rest, 
my lord. This has been a dreadful night.” 

The Earl said no more, but went on 
through the narrow passage to the room 
which had been appropriated to the children. 
He opened the door gently, for the house 
was so still that every sound was heard. 
There on the couch, where Meta generally 
lay, he found Hessie apparently asleep. Her 
eyes were closed, and her face very white, 
while her lips were drawn as if in pain. 

“Is that you, Mr. Walker?” she cried; 
and opening her eyes, she started up, a bright 
colour came into her cheeks, as she said, try- 
ing to speak in her natural voice : 

*‘T can’t shake hands with you, look!” 
and she held up two hands swathed in cotton- 
wool, and double their usual size. 

“ My poor child! does it hurt much ? ” 

‘It has been rather bad, but I don’t mind, 
no one else is hurt.” 

Though she struggled hard to prevent it, 
she could not stop a little hysterical sob, 
and tears rained down her face. 

What could Lord Penbury do but kneel 
down by her, and wipe them away, soothing 
her with many loving, tender words. 

“Oh! don’t, you must not say these things, 
not to me, and yet ” and then overcome 
with feelings so mingled, she could not have 
defined them had she tried; her head fell 
upon his shoulder and for a few moments it 
seemed that pain and trouble and doubts 
and fears were all hushed to rest in the all- 
absorbing sense of his protecting care. Only 
for a few moments, but in such supreme 
moments, whether of intense joy or intense 
grief, a whole lifetime of pain or bliss seems 
to pass. 

** My darling, tell me you can love me,” 
he said; ‘‘love me, Hessie.” 

Then, by his words, her actual position 
came back to her. She raised her hand and 
said brokenly but firmly: “I must not tell 
you, I cannot; I must not bring trouble on 
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you ; please let us go back, to be friends, as 
we have been for so long. Ever since,” she 
said, trying to give a little laugh, “ ever 
since the day you took me home with my 
torn frock. We must go back to that, that 
friendship, but nothing more.” 

«“ And I say I will not go back to it. I 
want something more, and I must have it, 
unless, Hessie, you can look me in the face 
and say you cannot love me.” 

“Oh! do not, do not press me like that. 
I can’t bear it,” and with a moan caused by 
both bodily and mental anguish Hessie lay 
back on the pillow, and Lord Penbury, 
frightened to see her face again so ashen 
white, went from the room to find some one 
from whom he could get help. 

He met the doctor coming downstairs. 

“Can’t you do anything to relieve Miss 
Selworthy ?” he said, almost angrily. “She 
is suffering great pain.” 

‘“‘ Her hands are badly burnt in the palms,” 
Mr. Walker said. ‘She seems to have been 
the only one who had her wits about her; if 
it had not been for her, the house would have 
been burnt down.” 

“‘ Where is Lady Rosalind ?—I want to see 
her.” 

“ She is with that poor child, Barbara.” 

Mrs. Selworthy now came rushing down- 
stairs. ‘I left my darling Hessie asleep 
while I went to see Lady Rosalind. She 
begged me to leave her, but I must go back 
to her. Oh! Lord Penbury, what a Christ- 
mas morning this is! There seems nothing 
but trouble for dear Lady Rosalind. Excuse 
me, I must go to my poor Hessie with Mr. 
Walker.” 

Lord Penbury had not the faintest wish 
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to detain her and only repeated his question: 
** Where is Lady Rosalind ?—I want to see 
her.” 

Mrs. Selworthy did not stop to reply, but 
hastened after the doctor. 

Lord Penbury went to the door opening 
in the little hall and there he faced Lady 
Rosalind. 

“Her mother is with Hessie, and as the 
children are asleep I came down to be quiet 
for a few minutes. Come into the drawing- 
room. It is kind of you to come, Geoffrey, 
we have had a dreadful night, and I think it 
is very doubtful whether my poor little 
Barbara will live ; I must write to Bristol fora 
trained nurse, for dear Hessie cannot do any- 
thing more. It was by her prompt courage 
the fire was put out, but she has, I am 
afraid, burnt her hands very badly. She 
watched with me all night, and it is a mercy 
we were both awake and heard the screams ; 
but come in, Geoffrey.” 

And Lady Rosalind threw herself wearily 
into a chair, while Lord Penbury stood by 
the mantelpiece, before the blazing fire, un- 
certain how to begin: “1 have something I 
want to say to you, Rose, but you look so 
tired I hardly like to trouble you with it now.” 

Lady Rosalind looked up quickly; she 
saw by Lord Penbury’s face that he had 
something of importance to tell her. “Is 
it more trouble ?” she said—“ more dreadful 
revelations of wrongdoing ?” 

“‘ No, no, what I have to say only concerns 
myself, and I came to you for advice, Rose. 
It only concerns me—and—Hessie.” 

“ Hessie! little Hessie!” Lady Rosalind 
exclaimed. What is it about Hessie, 
Geoffrey ? ” 


———_———— > $<. 
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Tuy kingdom come! Yes, bid it come. 
But when Thy kingdom first began 
On earth Thy kingdom was a home, 
A child, a woman, and a man. 


The child was in the midst thereof, 
O, blessed Jesus, holiest One ! 

The centre and the fount of love 
Mary and Joseph’s little Son. 


Wherever on the earth shall be 
A child, a woman, and a man, 
Imaging that sweet trinity 
Wherewith Thy kingdom first began, 
Establish there Thy kingdom! Yea, 
And o’er that trinity of love 
Send down, as in Thy appointed day, 
The brooding spirit of Thy Dove! 


KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 








OULD WEATHER-GLASS 


By MARY BEAUMONT 





Yypiit name _ had 
been given to 
him by Abe Jen- 
kinson, the wit 
of Lofthus, after 
one of his ful- 
filled _predic- 
tions. To me 
and other fa- 
voured visitors 
he was “Cam- 
mish,” or Mr. 
Cammish ; to his intimates, Will, never Bill, 
but to the Lofthus fisher-world he was always 
“ Ould Weather-glass.” 

He was a man of few and weighty words, 
breaking through ‘his reserve for his little 
grandchild Jack, and his pretty, kindly 
daughter-in-law, Jack’s mother, a De- 
vonshire woman with a cheek like a 
sunned peach, and an eye that seemed 
to mother the world. And to us, too, 
he unfolded himself on occasion, but 
hereby hangs a tale. 

He had a love for children, and a 
contempt for fools. And folly was not 
over-ready to express itself in his pre- 
sence after an experience of the sudden 
chilling of his eye. Everybody con- 
sulted him. Stathwaite men had been 
known to knock him up at two o’clock 
in the morning, to ask his opinion on 
the weather, and trudge back seven 
miles, feeling that the walk was a small 
price for the wisdom received. Those 
who took his advice generally went out 
with a fair wind and came back with a 
good haul, and those who neglected it 
returned not infrequently with torn 
nets and riven sails, and occasionally 
with total loss of gear. 

Eight years ago, as he stood on 
Kingsborough Pier, after selling his 
fish, his ear caught a low sigh in the 
ebbing tide, and, not waiting for pay- 
ment, he hurried back by the shortest 
cut to Lofthus, running, though a man 
of fifty-eight, most of the way, hoping 
to stop the herring-boats. But he 
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was too late, and three days afterwards every 
family in the village was mourning for the 
near or dear, and the joy and pride of his 
life was brought home to him stiff and stark ; 
Jack, his youngest son, having been killed at 
the height of the storm by a falling mast. 
After that he went out no more to the 
herring and the cod fishing, but contented 
himself with “crabbing,” and fishing a few 
miles from land, and in summer he took 
visitors out in his boat, the Sgray, built after 
his own directions, broad in the beam and 
copper-rivetted, a kind of glorified coble. 
With his son Jim—by the laws of the place 
there were two men to every sailing-boat— 
he was usually engaged by the month or the 
season, and the owners of the other boats, 
however envious of each other they might be, 
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never resented Ould Weather- 
glass’s run of good luck. The 
summer boating, “sfa-in,” in 
the language of Lofthus, had 
slightly demoralised the younger 
men. Their fine independence 
was endangered by the easier 
mode of earning money and 
by the tips of visitors. They 
were losing something of the 
manly grit which had made 
them, in a Yarmouth skipper’s 
words, “the bravest, and the 
best living men on the coast.” 

Not so Ould Weather-glass ! 
Tips he abhorred.  Half-a- 
crown the first hour, and two 
shillings for the second. This 
was the fixed: charge, and he 
exacted it; the added sixpence 
or shilling he returned, and if 
the giver left it in his palm the 
hand was afflicted with sudden 
paralysis, and the coin dropped 
to the sand. It is said that 
once, on being hard pressed by 
a kind but obtuse patron, he 
beckoned toa bare-legged urchin 
standing by, and putting the 
shilling into the little brown 
fingers, observed with a smile 
of mingled dignity and indul- 
gence, “Well, if ye’re so par- 
tickler, we'll gi’ it to t’ barns 
to buy spice wi’, they deant 
get so mich.” “Spice,” in 
Yorkshire, is not the scented produce of 
the East; it covers all kinds of homely 
sweetstuff. It was years before the children, 
those young conservatives, included choco- 
late in the term, and even now they prefer 
peppermints and toffee. 

Once, when his youngest daughter was ill, 
I ventured with much misgiving to send 
her some little delicacy, and shortly after- 
wards persuaded him to take her a warm 
shawl which I had by me. He stood straight 
and square in the middle of our sitting-room, 
and, looking me gravely in the face, took the 
shawl with these words, very slowly and dis- 
tinctly uttered, “ Ah cannot sa-dy mich, but 
Ah thank yer, and Ah tak yer gift, for there’s 
luve in th’ hand ’at gives it.” 

For seven or eight years he was our chosen 
boatman. Each year, on the morning after 














***Ts it safe to go out?’ I asked him” 


our arrival, as we leaned from the window 
to embrace with our eyes once more the 
beautiful bay, the climbing fishing village to 
the left, and the white sheer cliffs on the 
right diminishing to a far point where the 
lighthouse stood, we saw the tall, broad- 
shouldered figure leisurely swaying down the 
road in front of the lodging-houses. He 
always bore up at the same place, directly 
opposite us, and waited to inspect the faces 
at the window, then crossed the road with 
his own bronzed face in a glow of pleasure. 
Always the same words of welcome, too, 
*“‘Ah’m glad to see yer,an’ Ah hope ye’re weel.” 
No touch of effusion but the warm thrill of 
truth in the voice. Sometimes he added: 
* Ye’re all lookin’ a bit dowly (poorly), yer 
mun get oot i’ t’ ba-iiy, that'll fetch t’ red to 
yer cheeks, 
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No one at first sight, fixed by the calm 
deliberation of his gaze, and answered with 
the utmost brevity, could have penetrated 
deeply enough to suspect Ould Weather-glass 
of imagination. And yet, somewhere in the 
depths of his reserve lay a little well of 
poetry. I believe he missed nothing of the 
charm of the changing heavens and the sea, 
loving the latter so intensely that he would 
take no walk inland lest he might lose the 
sight of it. And one day he strongly 
regretted our after-breakfast expeditions, 
urging us to be “i’t’ bodt” at daybreak; “for,” 
he added, “ as 
Ah cam’ fra 
t’ crabbin’ i’ t’ 
mornin’, there 
were a breath 
o’ flowers fra t’ 
land, and t’ sky 
were t colour 
of a rose leaf. 
And t’ gold 
over t’ ould 
church, it beat 
all t’ sovereigns 
‘at ever was!” 
He could be a 
doughty cham- 
pion too when 
necessary, as 
his wife said, 
‘ He illifies no 
man, but he’s 
noin afeard o’ 
onybody.” 

I sat one ra- 
diant day upon 
the spit. The 
sun had burst 
through a hazy 
morning _ like 
an enchanter, and had subdued the northern 
sea to the soft beauty of the Mediterranean. 
Abe Jenkinson came down the cliff with a 
basket of “ flithers”—limpets used for bait 
—and we fell into talk. He was, for him, 
melancholy. The humorous mouth drooped 
and his eyes gloomed in his swarthy face. 
He had been meditating on the wickedness 
of steam-trawling, and had come to the con- 
clusion that unless it were abolished there 
would soon be no coast-fishing and no 
fishermen. 

“They knaw nought aboot it i’ London. 





‘* Ah’ll tak’ care o’ yer knife for yer till t’ mcrn” 


They care for them as has t’ money. - Steam- 
trawlers has t’ gold, an’ us poor men has 
nought but oor lives.” He brightened as 
he described the conversation between 
Cammish and an Inspector of Fisheries who 
had interviewed the fisherman. He was 
confident that that learned and scientific 
gentleman had been quite demoralised by 
Ould Weather-glass’s brief but explicit replies. 
This was his recollection of the scene: 

“When Ould Weather-glass had said his 
sa-iiy, t’ other—he were a grand chap, ah’m 
told—mum’led and coughed, and dropped 
his glasses all 
to smithers on 
t’ carpet. He 
were as red as 
my necker- 
cher’, an’ he 
says, 

«¢¢'There are 
two sides to t’ 
question, Mr. 
Cammish,’ and 
he drawed in 
his chin like a 
bantam. Then 
Ould Weather- 
glass oops and 
says, quiet- 
like, 

“¢ Theer’s 
only one side 
here, maister. 
T’fish has gone 
Jra & coodst. 
When ah were 
young, there 
were a_ good 
daay’s livin’ to 
be got oot 0’ 
t’ baady, ivery 
daiiy o’ fair weather. Now there’s weeks and 
niver a good daay’s fishin’.’ 

‘«‘« But the trawlers, they have to live, Mr. 
Cammish,’ says t man. Ould Weather-glass 
he stood for all t’ warld like t? church tower 
and he says, says he, 

“¢ We’ve na objection to onybody livin’, 
but let ’em live fair.’ 

““¢What do yer mean by that?’ says 
t’ man, an’ his eye were like Stanby red light 
theer. 

“<« Ah mean,’ says Ould Weather-lass, 
varry steady, ‘Ah mean that ivery time ’at 
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t’? trawler’s nets emp- 
tied, there’s hundreds 
and hundreds o’ small 
fish not t’ size o’ my 
thumb killed = and 
ruinated.’ He looked 
at t? man, an’ yer ken 
hoo his eye mak’s a 
fool on yer,-and he 
gods on, 

‘“«¢Whativer yer may 
think i’? London, that 
fish would have been 
grand food for us, and 
for scores more 1 t’ 
country if it had been 
left 7’ t?sea. That’s what Ah mein and what 
ivery fisherman on t’ coodst means.’ Ah can 
tell yer, t’ feller were stagnated.” — 

The old man was remarkable for his 
knowledge of foreign countries and un- 
usually large-minded with regard to foreigners 
generally. There was one exception. He 
disdained Frenchmen with a deep disdain. 
Not on account of our ancient enmity, but 
because of their stature and “t’ noise they 
mak’.” On one of our expeditions to Kings- 
borough we passed a French yawl, and he 
told me that he made nothing of men 
“at couldn’t use their fists if it come to 
fightin’, but mun run to t’ knife,” which to 
his mind “were nobbut a coward tool.” I 
assured him that there were many excellent 
and noble Frenchmen, and that bravery was 
a special feature of the nation. He replied, 
with a shake of the head, 

“Weel, if yer sa-iy so it'll happen be so. 
But Ah niver seed a Frenchy ’at were mich at 
onything but shoutin’ an’ throwin’ his hands 
aboot. An’ Ah niver held wi’ noise an’ 
goin’s on.” 

It was told in the village how one night 
he came upon a distraught and drunken 
Frenchman running down the street with an 
open knife in his hand, and how he pinioned 
him in his strong arms and carried him back 
to the little inn, depositing him weeping on 
his bed, with the remark, ‘‘ Ah’ll tak’ care o’ 
yer knife for yer till t’ morn.” 

He could neither read nor write, yet such 
was his memory that most of those he called 
‘*‘ scholards ” made but a poor show beside 
him. It seemed as if he forgot nothing, and 
he had picked up from sailors, and students, 
and business men a store of handy know- 





“It’s t’ daiiy he deed” 
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ledge, which fell from 
him in short sentences 
when circumstances re- 
quired it, and was not 
to be drawn from him 
by an idle question. 
There were favouring 
days,when his thoughts 
would flow more freely ; 
but if he suspected us 
of a design to make 
him talk, he would 
settle himselfin silence, 
often with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

But there were, as 
I said, favouring moments, and one day 
stands clear in my memory. I remember 
that a girl-guest had begged to see Stanby 
lighthouse, and we had arranged to take a 
whole day for the little expedition. It was 
a glorious morning. A light wind tossed the 
swelling crests out in the bay, and the little 
waves running in frillings of crystal to our 
feet laughed as they ran. I can see Ould 
Weather-glass as he stood near, while the 
wraps and luncheon-basket were being put 
into the boat. The day was hot, and he 
stood there in his great sea-boots with his 
thick pilot-coat over his jersey, wiping his 
fine grizzled head with a big red handker- 
chief. 

“Ts it safe to go out?” I had asked him, 
simply to see what he would say. He 
laughed ; 

“ Sa-iife? It’s a queer question for them 
to ask as has sat un-concarned wi’ t’ green 
watter comin’ ower t’? mast! Eh, that were 
a day!” 

And it was! And on that occasion, 
because more from ignorance of danger than 
indifference to it, we had sat quiet through 
the turmoil and flooding of the seas, we had 
earned not only the plaudits of the fishermen 
on the cliff-top, and the fearful admiration 
of the landsmen, but the rare commendation 
of the old lion-heart himself. His confidence 
in us dated from that day. Such was our 
trust in his experience, and in the strong 
hand on the tiller, that we should probably 
have faced King Death himself without re- 
cognising his features. And it has been told 
us that one of the visitors who had fought his 
way to the look-out on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten morning expressed himself with free- 
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dom upon our “ foolhardiness ” in going out 
in the storm. The coxswain of the lifeboat 
was standing by. He measured the speaker 
with his eye, and before turning on his heel 
gave it as his opinion that “t’ folks knaw 
what they’re aboot. Happen yer de-ant knaw 
at Cammish’s wi’ them, an’ that’s enuff for 
us.” 

On the day I so well remember there was 
no sign of storm. We were soon heeling 
over in the gay breeze with our hearts riding 
light as the boat. Jim Cammish lay in the 
bows, his hand cn the sheet, and his father 
held the tiller. 
The old man’s 
eye kindled as 
the jib lifted 
the bows and 
the water raced 
past the keel. 
He seemed to 
freshen with 
the wind. His 
reserve fell 
away from him 
as we left Loft- 
hus far behind, 
and he took us 
with him in the 
track of old ex- 
periences. 

* Who was 
that big manon 
the beach, Mr. 
Cammish?” 
asked my girl friend; “he is a truly magni- 
ficent person !” 

** Ay, he’s weel enuff, an’ he were bonnier 
when he were young,” he answered, looking 
at her witha smile. ‘ Ahshould knaw, he’s 
my oan cousin, Sam Scales, and a right good 


un he is. Yer should hear him put oop a 
prayer at t’ bedside. It ’ud do yer na 
harm.” 


This was high praise in Lofthus. 

“ But,” he added with conviction, “he 
thinks too mich on his end.” 

“ On his end?” I repeated, mystified. 

“ Ay, he thinks too mich o’ deeith an’ 
sich like. It maiikes him fearsome i’ 
daanger, an’ a bit doon. When ye’re wrast- 
lin’ wi’ t’? storm an’ yer doaint knaw hoo mich 
langer t’ booat ’Il be under yer feet, yer mun 
gi’ a hand to t’ rodps and nodn gan doon o’ 
yer knees. Send a word oop to Him at’s 
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above, that’s right enuff. But Sam’s a good 
un, nodin like some ’at ah knaw—t’ sheep’s 
hide’s sa torn ’at yer can fair see t’ wolf 
through.” He went on to tell us that owing 
to some misunderstanding with a minister of 
the “ Primitives,” he “ didn’t goa to t’ chapel 
as mich” as he might have done. 

Then came a silence. The fine face 
gradually softened, and as the Spray bounded 
in the rush of a great billow, he spoke half 
to us and half to himself : 

‘* But Ah’m na four walls’ Christian, Ah’ve 
had sic thowts, ay, an’ a’most sights when 
Ah’ve been 7’ t’ 
booat, as has 
made t’ sea 
mair nor a 
church or a 


chapel. An’ 
Him at’s above 
knaws.” 


With one ex- 
ception this 
was the only 
time I ever 
heard him re- 
fer to his per- 
sonal religious 
experiences. 
On a day in 
early Septem- 
ber, the anni- 
versary of his 
son’s death, in 
the last sum- 
mer of his life, we had been out fishing. 
Just as I stepped ashore, he stayed me with 
a hand on my arm. 

“It’s t? dady he deed,” he said, with a heavy 
sigh, and he lifted his sou’wester as he 
spoke. 

“JT remembered, but I did not like to 
speak,” I rejoined softly. “ Is it—is it a little 
easier for you and his mother ? ” 

“‘ Nay, I’m noan complainin’, he’s happy, 
and we seem a bit nigher t’ better world sin 
he went, Ah’m thinkin’, but,” his voice shook 
a little, “ t’ waitin’s long.” 

We were walking slowly up the pebbles, 
and when I turned to go he gripped my 
hand hard. The recollection of Jack’s sunny 
and manly presence was strong upon me, 
and my heart ached for my old friends. He 
saw this. 


“ Thank yer,” he said. “Yer mustn’t be 
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ower onedsy aboot us. Him at’s above’s a 
Fayther too. Her and me haulds ta that 
when t’ fog comes doon on us.” 

Just before Christmas we heard that “ she ” 
had gone, and that he was very silent and 
had seemed always tired since the day they 
laid her in the wind-swept churchyard on the 
hill. Andon New Year’s morning came the 
news that he had gone out the day before as 
he would have wished to do, with the ebbing 


tide, and had been found in his chair, the 
child Jack asleep on his knee; in Frank’s 
words, for it was Frank who wrote to tell us, 
“He was a good man, and we don’t see 
many like him, not hereabouts. And I’ve 
been telling Ruth we couldn’t do better than 
see that the lads take after him. It’s a 
great missing for all of us.” 

For us it is so great a missing that we 
have not yet ventured to see Lofthus again. 
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THE sun is setting, and the veil of grey 


Rolls slowly upward, that so long hath lain 


Upon the lake; shaft-like through rifted rain 


The light shoots, and the splendours of the day, 


Garnered for one rich moment that delay 
Hath dowered with double wealth, burst forth again. 
Life may be dreary, with a tedious train 


Of heavy hours ; yet perchance some ray 


Of brightness will illumine ere ’tis done ; 


Like yonder hills, cold with eternal snows, 
Ghastly in shadow, that the dying sun 
Flushes with glory till the mountain glows 

With liquid fire of gold. The day, begun 


In darkness, draweth to a golden close. 
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“NO FORM 


NOR COMELINESS” 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Last among the names which 
Jesus” 

Lesson: Luke xv. 11-29 

Text: ‘‘ What is man?” 
VERY wise man was he who said, 
“The proper study of mankind is 
man.” So as you children are a 
part of mankind I am going to ask 

you to think a while on what 7s Man. 

The body we see, made of flesh and bone, 
between five and six feet high, on its lip a 
moustache, on its chin a beard ; which walks 
faster than you can, and lifts greater weights ; 
which has a louder voice, a firmer tread—that 
living, moving, vigorous column of muscles, 
that is not man. 

Such bodies may become helpless as a 
baby’s, yet within them may be splendid 
manliness. When the great soldier Sidney 
sat on his horse faint from loss of blood on 
the battlefield, and they brought him water 


ito revive him, and he would not drink 
it but made them give it to another 


bleeding man dying on the field by his 
side, he was a man, yet his limbs had on 
‘them the shiver and chill of death. The man 
in that body of his which was so dear to him 
felt another body near by still more dear 
to him. His body was helpless, almost in- 
sensible, but the man in him lived in strength, 
—never was it stronger—and by that mo- 
ment his memory has been made to the 
world most precious and beloved. 

Manhood does not die though the limbs 
.and muscles are dying. 

And as for height having anything to do 
with a man, by how many little men has the 
world been made to live? Paul’s body was 
short of stature, and the little there was of 
it was weak. But Paul was a man whose 
manhood to this day glitters amongst the 
splendid manhood of the world, like a big 
brilliant star amongst the smaller stars of the 
night heavens. 

Man:! that is a glorious thing! No doubt 
it needs .a body such as we have come to 


call a man’s body to get about in this world 
with. But the man continues in his strength 
when the body yields and gives way. No 
doubt, too, it needs, in a climate like ours at 
least clothes on the body. These may be 
uncommonly beautiful, like the clothes of 
Solomon when he showed himself to his 
subjects in “all his glory,” or mean and ugly, 
like the clothing of a poor miserable ragged 
beggar tramping along the muddy high-road 
in a drenching rain. 

For cleanliness, of course, Solomon’s 
dress beats the beggar’s; and Jesus says 
that the gold-breasted daisy with its pretty 
pink-tipped white frill around its neck beats 
Solomon. 

But neither the brilliant robes and jewels 
of Solomon, nor the dress-coat and silk hat 
of the English gentleman, nor the wisp of 
linen and plume of long feathers that dress 
the savage have any part in the maz. 

The person of whom it can be said that 
dress is “all his glory” is not a man at all. 
We have to look within for the Man, who 
may be grandest and most heavenly, where 
the body he lives in has no decoration ; and 
be big and strong even where the bare limbs 
he uses are small and weak, and are perishing 
of thirst alone in a desert. 

Our eyes which see what we call form and 
comeliness are no eyes for the Man. Man 
is affections, and dutifulness, and sacrifice, 
and resolves. Man is unseen and unnoticed, 
and never deigns to show himself to the eye 
which sees peacocks and Solomons. He 
never entrances the eye. Eye hath not seen, 
never will see, man. It sees stalwart muscles, 
weight, height, form, speed, the white skin 
and black skin of the Englishman and the 
negro, all that is so delightful to us to 
possess and to use ; but the Man, that which 
will live on in imperishable power when the 
wonderful body has perished and gone back 
to the dust from which it came, that the eye 
cannot see. 

When you get older and read books on 
the body of man they will tell you that it is 
made of so much tissue, so much chalk, so 
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much water, and so much of something else, 
and it is possible that you may be shown at 
a chemist’s all these parts in jars, arranged 
and labelled ; but that something which once 
dwelt in those limbs now reduced to these 
undreamt-of parts, which understood duty 
and love, to which some child once nestled 
up with clinging tenderness because it filled 
it with admiration and trust, will not be 
there. 

Good health makes it a pure delight to 
have a body around us for use. But in the 
end of our appointed days our body has to 
be put off, just as, until that end, we put off 
our clothes at night when we lie down to 
sleep. Then we shall depart to inhabit 
another body which will be of still rarer 
beauty and powers for use, and which it will 
be a still purer delight to inhabit. _ 

Man is not the form he wears nor the 
comeliness he puts onto it. It is hidden, in- 
visible, save to the understanding, in visions 
of the mind and heart. 

Next Sunday I will tell you a story by 
which you will see both what is man, and 
how we see what he is only in the under- 
standing. 

A vision of man, a true man, is a thrilling, 
solemn, rapturous sight. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ All heaven was in the children ” 
Lesson; John x. 11-16 


Text: ‘‘ The king in his beauty and the land that is 
very far off” 


Ir was in a land thousands of miles away, 
and in a time of war, four or five years 
ago. 

But I think we shall find the land quite 
close to us, because we are going to see it 
with our understandings, and understandings 
don’t know distance and time. What to the 
feet and to the eyes is a land that is very 
far off, to the mind may be brought quite 
near. In fancy we may be actually standing 
in it. The land was inhabited by people 
who had dark skins. 

As for the man’s skin and its blackness, 
that, too, will almost disappear ; for when we 
behold a man, a true man, all differences 
between skin and skin, nation and nation, 
vanish. A true man is kingly and very 
beautiful, and in his beauty every man is 
like every other true and beautiful man. 


711 


This man I want you to have the vision 
of may have been killed by now for aught I 
know. He was a Matabele and a Matabele 
warrior, and there have been weeks of war of 
late in Matabeleland. But we can see the 
man still for all that. His form was similar 
to a fine Englishman’s build, in the prime of 
life. He had none of Solomon’s dressy 
glory about him; a wisp of rag round his 
loins, a shield on his bare left arm, a jug of 
milk in his left hand, and a spear in his 
right was his only dress. He was powerfully 
built and a swift runner, wildly flying before 
two white men on horseback. 

No form or comeliness had this African 
bushman as he fled across the dusty rough 
wilds of the land, sweating with terror and 
the burning rays of the sun. Yet those two 
men who pursued him, when they had come 
up with him, had a sight to see of uncommon 
loveliness, a loveliness which all mankind 
pants to see, as those horsemen’s horses 
that hot day panted after the water-springs. 

His black figure those two pursuers of his 
saw clearer and clearer against the grey dusty 
land, as their swift steeds gained upon him ; 
but his manhood they had no dream of, 
made desperate by duty of high resolve and 
noble affection. But when they reached him 
they saw a sight which the best things in 
their hearts honoured and delighted in, 
lovely with the eternal loveliness of man and 
of the great Maker of man. 

The horsemen were soldiers armed with 
gun and sword, out at what is called scouting. 
They were trying to get information as to the 
whereabouts and movements of the enemy. 
It was in a time of war. As they rode, in 
the far distance they caught a glimpse of 
this Matabele. They must reach him. He 
would have the knowledge they wanted. 

He saw them, too, and fled, and they put 
their spurs to their horses’ flanks and rode 
for him ; for the wild man is fleet of foot. 

To the African the race was a desperate 
race for life. The poor fellow ran, leaped 
and doubled amongst the stones and rocks 
of the terribly rough ground like a hunted 
hare. As he went, first he flung away his 
jug to lighten him, then his shield, then his 
spear. But lighten himself as he would, 
foot by foot the two horsemen steadily gained 
upon him. 

At length they came up with him. Ter- 
ribly heart-sick, the big man turned and faced 
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them, and stood to be killed with the 
fortitude of a conquered savage. 

The two horsemen at once made it clear 
to him that he had nothing to fear: he was 
neither to be killed nor captured. They 
only wanted information. 

‘“‘ But what is that ?” they asked. 

They now perceived a bundle slung upon 
the man’s back. ‘ Why did you not throw 
that away ?” they asked. 

Everything that could weight him in his 
life-race had been thrown away. Why had 
he clung to that? His weapons for defence 
had gone, why not that bundle? 

The panting man unstrapped the bundle, 
laid it upon the ground, and opened it ; and 
there, within, was a year-old child! 

Can you not picture to yourself that 
group in the silent lonely African desert? 
On the one side the two horsemen sitting on 
their horses, gazing down upon the baby on 
the rag bundle, and on the other side the 
panting Matabele, scarcely recovered from 
his terrible anxiety, just beginning to feel 
grateful that it was needless, with outspread 
hands showing the child to them. 

“It is my daughter’s child,” he said; “I 
was taking it to her.” 

To be killed was what he had expected if 
his pursuers caught up with him. Jug, 
shield, spear, everything had gone to escape 
death, save this bundle with the baby in it 
upon his back. Even to escape death, he 
would not—he could not-—fling away that. 
Duty and affection—these were more than life. 

In that Matabele is a vision of Man. 
For the safety of that little life, so helpless, 
so ignorant and so still upon his back, not 
for himself, his strong heart had trembled and 
was terrified. He was a child’s protector. 
That is a man. 

How much do you think children owe to 
this in the humble and homely ways of daily 
life? -It is that which gives daily peace and 
fearlessness to children, makes them good 
friends with a father who could crush out 
their life without effort, inspires them in all 
their wants and troubles to go up to him, sure 
of help and sympathy and defence, and which 
gives the greatest happiness and prosperity to 
a father’s life. 

It is such a loyalty which gives limbs 
double strength and double swiftness, and 
kills in a man all regard for self, which shows 
the manhcod of a man. 


To face death, ‘that is possible to .a man ; 
to abandon a child, that is impossible to 
him. 

For that end man was made in the image 
of the God, whose loveliness prostrates the 
angels before the great throne. It isa gleam 
of the King in His beauty in the land that 
is very far off. 


THIRD EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Where is Jesus, little children?” 
Lesson: Luke x. 30-37 


Text: ‘‘ Judge not by outward appearances” 


CouLD we only see the Man in men we 
know, and what grace and loveliness lie 
within, our conscience would often smite 
us, as with knotted whips, for the too evil 
things we had thought of some and the too 
good things we had imagined of others. 

We might not so often sneer at a 
“ nigger,” or scorn a beggar. The best of 
manhood is all in the dark to us, till we have 
seen through the thick earthenware in which 
the treasure is. 

How he feels and behaves towards the 
smallest creatures; what he will do for a 
weak child and for feeble old age; which is 
the more dreadful to him, to face the pain 
of his own limbs, or the pain of a tender 
baby’s; which he would use his strength 
for, his own happiness or the happiness of 
the helpless; in what is his deepest de- 
light, in what his deepest sorrow—these 
determine how much of man there is in 
those bodies that we see. 

Call no man a man who is not a helper, 
a defender, a protector. Man was marked 
and registered at his creation to be like 
his Creator, who is Love. A man looks out 
upon his little world as God looks out on 
His greater world. In his family he is not 
his own; he is his family’s ; he lives for it ; 
he opens his hands, and supplies the wants 
of every living thing in it. A canary’s 
hunger in its cage in his window is his hunger, 
how much more his baby’s. And he is 
proud to provide for his shrivelled, bent old 
father sitting in the chimney-corner all day. 

A man is a faithful soul. Like a soldier 
to his country, he is faithful to all who Jook 
to him for defence, and he is faithful unto 
death. 

Some men (as we call them for conveni- 
ence) are mightily clever, but terribly mean ; 
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“NO FORM NOR COMELINESS” 


and some are simple humble men, but right 
loyal and noble of soul. They do nothing 
wonderful or startling; only every day their 
greatness steals out of them into their looks 
and words and deeds in little ways which 
their children see and nestle up to, which 
have their origin in heaven, and are divine. 

Baby crows and jumps in its mother’s 
arms at the cottage-door when it sees father 
coming through the gate from the plough. 
His little boys and girls do not look in vain 
for the toy when he returns from the fair. 
They look to him, and are fed. His labour 
clothes them. He endures their infancy’s 
weakness, and sees to their sicknesses being 
healed. He bears with their passions and 
follies, and corrects their sins. He knows 
what they have need of—such lots of things 
—and yearns and toils that they.may be all 
supplied. 

A true man, whether he lives in a palace 
or a cottage, in a British city or in the 
African bush, is all this; and children never 
are, never can be, grateful enough to the 
God who put so much of His own image 
into man. It is man we have to study and 
to understand, to understand God. Our 
father on earth, the father in our own home, 
needs only to be a manly father for us to 
lift up our hearts, and climb and climb till 
we come, by a sort of Jacob’s ladder, to 
stand face to face with the beauty of our 
Father which is in heaven. It is the man, 
to which children owe their healthy limbs 
and childlike glee, who is to teach us what 
God is like. 

Aman! Oh, what a gloriously unspeak- 
able thing a man is! ‘To him his own death 
is ten times less horrible than the death of 
his little one. It is for his little one that 
labour gains its worthiest purpose, and life 
its highest dignity. For the lives around his 
own hearth he lives and moves and has his 
being. 

To call him a man—him who works for 
his own profit, weeps for his own pain, 
strives for his own delights, laughs for his 
own mirth, trembles and is terrified at his 
own dangers—to call that poor miserable 
creature a Man is a vain and empty sound, 
a blunder, a blasphemy. 

Let that Matabele warrior have unstrapped 
that bundle on his back, have flung that 
away where he flung his shield and spear, 
and have run for his life; let him have saved 
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himself, and have sacrificed his child, could 
we have then called Aim a man? 

Never! Craven coward and dastard! That 
would have been the name for him then. 
But because he did not, because he could 
not, we call him by the name, the great 
name, which stands next to the greatest 
name, 

Here comes in the great value and pre- 
ciousness to the world of the Gospels, which 
tell us of ¢he Man, Christ Jesus. Not until 
you know Him, and have felt the grand soul 
which inspired His wonderful life for man, 
can you ever tell what true manhood is. He 
was born full of it; He knew, as no other 
ever knew, how good it was to be a man, 
even though it involved being a man of 
sorrows. He helped all human need. It 
cried to Him for help. He rejoiced in all 
human joy. It cried to Him to rejoice. He 
saved others, Himself He could not save. 
And that is a man as God thinks of Man. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘ There is no service unto God" 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 50-56 
Text: ‘‘ Male and female made He him” 


As we climb up step by step till we reach 
the idea of Man, many thoughts are changed. 
If you were to climb up to the top of the 
London monument, people in the streets 
below would not appear so big. The differ- 
ences between the clothes they wore would 
fade out of sight. Even male and female 
would seem all alike, men’s hats and women’s 
bonnets would dwindle till they were not 
distinguishable. Even grown-ups and chil- 
dren would come to seem very much alike. 

So the true notion of a man to the mind 
that reaches it, and looks out upon the 
world from it, works many changes in our 
ideas of people. 

Differences in colour of skin, in rank, in 
education, and in nationality all fade, and 
dwindle into littles and nothings. King 
and peasant, Jew and Gentile, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond and free, all seem very much 
the same. They are all measured by their 
soul. Some have souls, true and strong and 
noble; some, feeble, sickly and base. 

Even the difference between children and 
grown-up people grows dim and is lost and 
gone. The young have the young soul of 
Man in them, ‘They, as well as grown-up 
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people, can be mean or noble, base or true; 
and, as in the crowd viewed from the 
London monument, there is neither male 
nor female to you when you get to the height 
of a true vision of what is man. 

We have perhaps thought too little of the 
words man and woman. Both are of the 
man kind. We speak of the whole human 
family as Mankind. 

A male is one half, a female is the other 
half of man, as the Bible speaks of man, and 
as the Creator conceives of him. 

A vision of the invisible soul in man and 
in woman shows them to be the complements 
‘one of the other. A woman’s soul has more 
lavishness in its love, is more clinging in its 
tenderness, and more reckless in its bravery 
than the soul of a man. 

I have told you the story of that big black 
Matabele showing a man’s soul. Let me 
now tell you a story of the soul of a woman. 
She lived in Brittany. 

Tt was in a fishing village on a small 
island off the coast of France. A ship 
making its way from the Cape of Good Hope 
had struck upon a rock near the island. 
The rock pierced through the ship’s side, 
the sea rushed in through the hole, filled 
the ship, and in a few moments the ship 
sank. 

Most of the passengers and many of the 
crew were in bed. Before they could get 
‘out of their beds, before a boat could be got 
ready, suddenly the ship went down carrying 
‘with her, save but three, every living soul on 
board. 

A few days after this terrible calamity a 
baby’s body lay naked upon the shore by 
the fishing village. It had been washed up 
from the wreck. It was tenderly carried up 
to the cottage of a fisherman and given to 
his wife. 

A moving sight to the fisherman, it was a 


stiH more moving one to the woman he 
carried it to. 

No man is a true man to whom a dead 
body is not an object of solemn reverence. 
The dead body of a baby is a touching and 
awful mystery. 

The tiny sacred thing was tenderly washed 
by the woman and laid upon the bed. Tears 
rolled down her cheek and fell upon the little 
face as she kissed it. 

It seemed to the woman as if long years 
had rolled away. She was standing and 
sobbing again by the side of her own child, 
so cold and silent and still. She once had 
achild. It had died. It was now years ago. 

Away in a drawer one sacred relic of that 
little child she had kept for all the years. It 
had been like a religious service to her to 
open now and then the drawer, and tenderly, 
reverently to remember her child now away 
in heaven. She could not part with the 
pretty and sacredly precious thing. But 
now, that this poor little waif from the sea 
had come to her house, and had to be 
buried, it should be buried in her dearest 
treasure. She would clothe it for its grave 
in that priceless frock. It was a holy service, 
and she would render it. 

And the little strange dead body cast up 
upon their shore she put to rest in the village 
churchyard in her own long-dead lamb’s 
dress; and the service was said, and the 
grave closed. 

It was a beautiful deed from the heart’s 
deepest depths. It was a woman’s deed ; 
but it was of the same kind as a true man’s, 
and had its origin in the same God who in 
the beginning made man, male and female 
made He him. 

What is man? Man, we answer, is a 
grand mysterious thing. A true man, my 
child, is full of the germs of heaven, of brother- 
hood with Jesus, of sonship with God. 


THE ALMS OF SLEEP 


Sue held a wistful hand. 


Mayhap 


I might have passed and let her weep, 
But that already in her lap 
God’s hand had dropped the alms of sleep. 


Viva Briss, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


HE subjects fixed for the December 

competitions were announced in our 

September number, as, we trust, 

all our competitors duly noticed. 
The reason for this departure from our 
usual routine was fully explained at the same 
time. 

We have been glad to observe, during the 
period these competitions have been going on, 
that a considerable amount of interest has 
been taken in them all over the country. 
We have, however, received suggestions 
which lead us to suppose that a much wider 
and keener interest would be felt were the 
age-limit completely set aside. Before taking 
that course, which at present We feel dis- 
posed to consider favourably, we should be 
glad to have some indication of the opinions 
of our readers. 

For a suggestion which we have just 
received that we should institute a competi- 
tion for papers that might be of use to 
teachers and superintendents of Sunday 
Schools, we are greatly obliged ; but that is 
precisely the object kept in view in our 
“Sunday Evenings with the Children,” 
which, though intended in the first instance 
for home use, are also designed to be of 
service in school, and which indeed, we are 
glad to say, have frequently served that 
purpose. 

In the prose competitions this month the 
prizes are awarded as follows : 


FIRST PRIZE 
A WOODLAND WALK 


A WOODLAND walk is one of the most enjoy- 
able of pastimes, and has its charms at all 
seasons of the year. To him who is of a 
thoughtful and quiet disposition, a few hours 
alone with Nature is a great boon. ‘There, 
away from the bustle and hurry of everyday 
life, he can forget the troubles and cares of 
this world in the enjoyment of that undis- 
turbed peace and solitude which only he is 
capable of fully appreciating. 

Let us go out into the country on a morn- 
ing in May. All the trees and hedges are 
bedecked with green, and the birds are all 
filling the air with their melodious strains, 


The flowers, so long confined, as it were, in 
prison, are now shooting forth into blossom, 
and seem to laugh the frost to scorn. All 
Nature is rejoicing, and we seem to be endowed 
with new life and strength, as we gaze with 
rapture upon the handiwork of the Creator. 

But let us go out again a few months 
later, in the autumn. Ah, how great is the 
change! All Nature, which but a short 
time ago was a perfect picture of careless 
joy, and made us feel so light-hearted, now 
rather saddens us. ‘The trees, which before 
were just getting on their green costumes; 
are now shedding their leaves, and as we 
contemplate the great change which has 
come over the face of Nature, we cannot 
help letting our minds dwell on the instability 
of the things of this world. Nothing lasts.. 

MARGARET M. BLAIR 
(15 years), 
Alloa. 

SECOND PRIZE 


AUTUMN 


AUTUMN, the harvest-time, has come. The 
wind blows the fallen leaves about, until a 
carpet is formed, which hushes the noise of 
hurrying feet and rumbling carts. All the 
trees yield their fruit, and round the trunks 
of some, piles of rosy apples are lying. The 
leaves are tinged with red and brown, and 
on the branches of some trees hang clusters 
of red berries.. The stream beside the 
golden cornfields ripples merrily over the 
smooth pebbles. The reapers, returning 
home when their day’s work is over, are 
heard chanting some merry song, which is 
wafted along on the breeze. ‘The sheaves 
are gathered in, and there is great rejoicing 
among the husbandmen at the in-gathering 
of the fruits. The farmers have filled their 
barns and are fully prepared for the coming 
storms of winter. Everything is preparing 
for the winter season ; the squirrel is even 
seen laying in a store of nuts, so that it may * 
have food till spring comes. The dew and' 
the sun have matured the grain, and the 
farmers lift their thankful hearts to the Giver 
of all these blessings. 
JANE WALKER 
(14 years), 
Edinburgh, 
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In the poetry competition, the following 
take first and second prizes : 


FIRST PRIZE 


A PICTURE 


LITTLE white maid, high up on the wall, 
Looking down on the old oak hall— 

What are you dreaming of there all day, 

As you look on the home where you used to 


play ? 


Do you think of the days long since gone 
by, 

When the patter of these little heels so 
high 

Made music sweet in the old oak hall, 

’*Mid the ancient carvings and pillars tell ? 


And did you talk like the children now, 
Little white maid, of long ago ? 

Or did you curtsey, and gravely bow, 
And answer sedately a “ yes ” or “no”? 


Little white maid, the years may come— 
Life flows quickly along, you know— 
But whate’er may change in our old, old home, 
Remain you a picture—I love you so! 
CHRISTINE HILLs 
(16 years), 


Littlehampton, 
SECOND PRIZE 


A PICTURE 


Two eyes that wander to and fro, 

And seem to search my inmost heart ; 
Two eyes that follow where I go, 

And never from me seem to part. 


When I was but a toddling mite, 
I used to wander here and there, 
I could not get out of their sight, 
No matter how I went, or where. 


Dear eyes! grey, trustful, loving eyes! 
Your picture may grow dim and faint, 
Their owner now is in the skies, 
And ever more is crowned a saint. 
IsOBEL CAMPBELL 


(15 years), 
Stirling. 





IN MINIATURE 


EVEN-THIRTY p.m. on the longest 
day of the year; and here was a 
bumble-bee still diving into the bells 
of the foxgloves. A little girl was 
watching him as he droned softly about, 
dipped into a blossom, disappeared for a 
moment, reappeared, vanished again and 
again reappeared, and so passed on, 
plodding cheerfully, from one foxglove to 
another. For there were three tall spires 
close together—white, pale purple, and dark 
purple—and each, from the top downward 
for the space of over a foot, was hung with 
drooping bells. 

The child’s head reached the lowest bells 
of the pale purple spire; and that set me 
musing how slowly a child and how quickly 
a plant grew. What wonderful, lovely things, 
too, these bells were—speckled inside like a 
bird’s egg, with irregular,reddish-brown freckles 
on awhite ground! I had never seen these 
markings, nor the long hairs which the bee 


must brush aside in his search for pollen ; 
indeed, I had never looked into a bell 
before. 

Gradually I perceived that as the foxglove 
grew, it carried its blossoms a-top with it— 
or rather it left the old ones behind and kept 
throwing out new ones. It had flowered all 
the way up the stalk, and of the old bells 
each as it had fallen had left in its placea 
seed-capsule. 

I thought of the gleeful little maid beside 
me, whose growth had day after day been 
marked with fresh blossoms, and I reflected 
on those maturer years, in which so often 
success is a burthen and wisdom sorrow, 
and work so seldom bears the bloom of 
tranquil joy; and as I considered how I 
should counsel this little maid never to out- 
run her flower, she dissipated all the wisdom 
of the longest day with ‘‘I may have some 
of the gloves to put on my fingers—mayn’t 
I, father ? ” 

















OUR WHAT-NOT 


chief, Cetewayo, what the American prison at 

Elmira is to many a white savage. At the 
latter place it istheaim of the corrective system to set 
a higher standard of life before the convicts, through 
the means of education, and by giving them a fair 
amount of comfort. This makes the advantages of 
living an honest, civilised life understood, and the 
system is declared to be a success. Cetewayo’s 
son Dinizulu, his brother Undabuko, and his step- 
brother, Tshingani, are all undergoing terms of im- 
prisonment in the island where Napoleon ended his 
days, but the time of their captivity has been 
devoted to education. They live in comparative 
freedom with their families in a pretty valley, and 
are well provided for and carefully looked after. 
The interesting result of their enforced residence 
in the island is their change of mangers. They 
landed naked savages, but under the new influence 
have adopted what is best in European civilisation, 
without having a chance to adopt its drawbacks. 


S* HELENA is to the descendants of the Zulu 


On arecent occasion when some Englishmen visited 
them, Dinizulu, though somewhat bashful, played 
and sang to them and entertained them fittingly. He 
spoke good English and seems to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of his new mode of living. At Elmira, when 
a prisoner shows promise of being a useful member 
of society he is in sight of his liberty. The authori- 
ties might with advantage follow out to the end the 
American system and give the chiefs a chance of 
putting their new manners into practice amongst 
their own people. The good example of one 
native chief, and that chief a young man of but 
thirty years of age, with every prospect of a long 
career before him, as seen in Khama’s case, does 
more to spread civilisation and Christianity than 
years of missionary labour by white men. 


A srIEF account of a visit to Elmira is given by a 
recent visitor in the Methodist Times, who says: 
‘* The Elmira Reformatory is a fine-looking build- 
ing, covering sixteen acres of ground. Male first 
offenders between sixteen and thirty years old 
are sent here from all parts of the State of New 
York. From the first moment they enter they 
are taught that character counts for much. All 
new-comers are dressed in black, and so what- 
ever their crimes may have been a good chance 
is given them by their being placed in the 
middle grade, instead of the lowest grade, where 
red clothes are worn. If the conduct and character 
are exemplary, in six months a man can work him- 
self up into the highest grade—the light blue. If 


he misbehaves he is promptly put into the red 
uniform of the lowest grade. If a prisoner goes to 
the reformatory with a sentence of twenty years 
he can earn his freedom in one year, if his life, 
habits, and character are blameless, and so win 
back self-respect. After his parole, or freedom, has 
been given him he must by correspondence secure 
a situation before he can leave the institution. For 
six months after leaving he must constantly report 
himself. Statistics show that 80 per cent. of the 
thousands who pass through this institution every 
year are reclaimed and made good citizens; in fact, 
many important situations are to-day filled in this 
State by men who have passed through the refor- 
matory.” 


WueEn Li Hung Chang departed many estimates 
of him were made. But one side of his char- 
acter, the affection with which he regarded the 
little ones, has scarcely been noticed. He appears 
on some occasions to have been more attracted 
by the children of the notabilities who sur- 
rounded him than by their parents. At Hatfield 
he took great pleasure in the company of the 
children of Lord Selborne and Lord Cranborne, 
keeping Lord Wolmer, Lord Selborne’s eldest son, 
by his side a length of time, affectionately holding 
his hand. As if to show that his interest was 
genuine and extended beyond youthful aristocrats, 
he paused to shake hands and chat with a little girl 
who stood gaping at him near Woolwich Dockyard. 
The statesman no doubt learnt much from us 
while he was here; in return he has certainly 
shown us that no matter how surrounded by hurry 
and bustle our lives may be, time can be found to 
say a few kind words to the children, 


THE great international petition to be presented to 
the Queen, praying that more stringent laws may 
be passed to keep down the evils which arise from 
the liquor traffic and the opium trade, is curiously 
enough the work of women, who are supposed to 
have no voice in the matter of law-making. The 
petition has been signed in forty-four languages, 
by 7,500,000 women living in all quarters of the 
globe, and has taken the World’s Women's Christian 
Temperance Union ten years to collect. The roll 
containing the names has already been presented 
to the American President, and is now on its way 
rousd Europe. The pages have been photo- 
graphed and bound up into two big volumes, each 
having a beautifully illuminated title-page. No 
petition of such magnitude has been dreamed of 
before, and in its completeness it is one of the most 
interesting documents of the Queen's reign. 
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Many persons have wondered at the name ‘ The 
Angelus,” applied to Millet’s noted painting, and it 
is interesting to learn that the title was not given 
by the painter himself, who simply called his 
picture ‘‘The Potato Grubbers."”" When the 
painting passed out of his possession, the name 
was changed to ‘‘ The Angelus,” the new title being 
suggested by the fact that at the moment the 
grubbers are engaged in prayer, repeating the Aves 
called for by the ringing of the church-bell. 





No picture ever had a happier title. It reveals at 
the first quick glance, the bond of faith and father- 
hood which exists between God and man. One 
writer has said that if once the eye has feasted 
upon it, though we may never see it again, it is ours 
for ever. The picture enters into the soul, and like 
all beautiful things if once ours, though but for a 
little time—such as holy affections, gentle friend- 
ships, tender joys, precious hopes, radiant dreams— 
it remains with us for ever, The form may vanish, 
but the spirit lives. 





Miss Crara Barton, who has just completed a 
successful relief expedition to the Armenians, like 
Florence Nightingale, made her reputation by her 
heroic work amongst wounded soldiers, labouring 
day and night in the military hospitals during the 
American CivilWar. Underthestrain her health gave 
way, and at the conclusion of hostilities she sought 
change and rest in Europe. When war broke out 
between France and Prussia she was studying the 
methods of the Red Cross Society at Geneva, and 
immediately placed her experience and help at the 
disposal of the Germans. When later she returned 
to America the knowledge she had gained in the 
battlefields, and at Geneva, resulted in the found- 
ing of the American Red Cross Society. 





Tue tour in Armenia is the crowning act of Miss 
Barton's life. Her party penetrated into the 
worst parts of Armenia. Giving an account of 
their journeyings, Dr. Hubbell says: ‘ We tra- 
velled from place to place on mules, carrying our 
beds and provisions with us, Eastern fashion. 
In some places we shared the hospitality of the 
people, and ate and slept with Kurds and other 
tribesmen. We found that they had the virtues as 
well as the faults of their semi-barbaric life, and 
they treated us kindly and well. In other places 
we put up in the native khans, sharing the accom- 
modation with the local travellers, and goats, and 
mules. When you enter an Armenian khan you 
pick out the part of the floor you think best for 
your bed, and reserve it; you attend to yourself, 
look after your own mule, and cook your own food, 
Before we had been in a place half an hour every 
one would know of our arrival.” 


THE sights which met the travellers’ eyes in the dis- 
tricts visited were distressing in the extreme. Heaps 
of ruins marked the places which had once been 
villages, and sickness and semi-starvation—almost 
absolute desolation—was the lot of the homeless 
people. Tools and farm implements, and the 
means generally for cultivating food there were 
none. The party have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they gave the blacksmith iron to make into 
farming implements, they gave the women spinning- 
wheels, and fleece to make into garments. The 
men were presented with spades and seed-corn, so 
that, if they are permitted, they can rear crops to 
feed their wives and families, and protect them 
from the hardships of the winter. The sympathy 
extended to them has cheered and encouraged them 
at amoment when hope was lost. It is satisfactory 
to know that Miss Barton and her friends are 
thoroughly contented with the success of their 
mission, and speak in high terms of the: help 
afforded them by all the officials with whom they: 
came in contact; their only regret is that their 
funds were not more extensive. 





Dr. ArNoLD Meyer of Bonn University has 
written an account of the language spoken by Jesus, 
Opinions current at different times have pointed, 
amongst other tongues, to Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, as the language in which Christ taught. 
Later considerations, however, tend to the belief 
that the vernacular of our Lord was Aramaic. 
Before the close of the Old Testament Canon 
Aramaic was the dominant element in the national 
language of Israel, having supplanted the old 
Hebrew, and parts of the books ot Daniel and Ezra 
were written in that tongue. In Christ’s time it 
was also the language of trade and business in 
Syria and Palestine. 


Tue use of old Hebrew lingered in one form. ‘The 
sacred writings of the Jews were read in the origi- 
nal in which they were written, and had to be 
translated through Aramaic paraphrases, Christ 
and His disciples who were heard eagerly by the 
common people would doubtless address them in 
their own language. ‘‘ There were,” says Dr. Meyer; 
‘‘at that time three dialects of this tongue used in 
Palestine, namely, the Jerusalem, the Samaritan, 
and the Galilean. Peter, on the night when Christ 
was before Pilate, was betrayed by the fact that 
he spoke the Galilean tongue. It is well known 
that the Galilean was the mother-tongue of Jesus. 
Just what the exact form of this dialect was we 
know from the so-called ‘Jerusalem Talmud,’ 
written in the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ, in the city of Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, This work is written in the popular tongue 
of Galilee, and is the only work extant in the exact 
dialect spoken by our Lord during His career on 
earth,”’ 
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THE MONTH 


W E have.had one more object lesson to teach 


us what Turkish rule really means; and 

this time the horrors have occurred, not 
in a remote province of Asia, nor in an insignificant 
island, but in Constantinople itself—a European 
capital, on which the eyes of all our statesmen are 
steadily fixed." Men and women and children have 
been massacred in thousands: five thousand is the 
lowest estimate of the victims; and they were 
butchered without resistance—knocked on the 
head like rabbits—while Turkish police and 
Turkish troops looked on without stirring a finger 
to stop the carnage. The outrage at the Ottoman 
Bank—monstrous as it was—furnished a pretext 
for the violence; but it is clear that careful prepara- 
tion had been made for such a demonstration of 
force ; the sword was already whetted, and only 
waited the moment to strike. Yet even now, after 
all this, it is still doubtful whether the Powers of 
Europe will agree to intervene, Russia thinks that 
her hour is not yet come, and waits steadily and 
persistently till the Turkish Empire shall drop to 
pieces through internal corruption ; and action, if 
not united, might plunge all Europe into war, a 
catastrophe from which the heart instinctively 
recoils. 





Anp yet there are times when even in a crisis like 
this we must do the right and risk the consequences. 
Some of us are anxious for peace at any price—for 
true peace even at the price of war; and it is no 
true peace that we have now, or ever shall have, so 
long as the Sultan remains upon his throne. But 
at present there is no sign of any strong movement 
of feeling among the people; certainly there has 
been no such outburst of indignation and sympathy 
as followed the outrages in Bulgaria. Then the 
nation rose, and rose before our statesmen had 
spoken. Mr. Gladstone himself only gave direction 
and expression to the dominant emotion. But 
these recent massacres have left the people, for the 
most part, apathetic and indifferent. More blood 
was shed in Constantinople itself the other day, 
than in the French Revolution—so the Spectator 
reminds us—and compared with these atrocities 
the crimes of the Commune were trivial. And yet 
we are callous, with the exception of a few en- 
thusiasts here and there. Are we losing our passion 
for righteousness? Or have we grown hopeless 
through repeated failure of mending evil on so vast 
ascale? Whatever may be the true explanation, 
the fact‘is disheartening to those who are jealous 
for the honour of our nation. 


For Crete deliverance has been won; and though 
it comes too late to save many of those who have 


suffered in defence of their freedom and their faith, 
the future is full of promise, Practically, the con- 
trol of Turkey over the island is at an end. A 
Christian governor is to be appointed who will hold 
office for five years, with a European guarantee to 


- back him; he will have supreme control over 


soldiers and police. The island will administer its 
own finances, paying a fixed tribute to Turkey ; and 
will maintain its own judges. It is independence 
in everything but name. For a time, indeed, the 
Mohammedan population may give trouble where 
they are strong, and may need protection where 
they are weak ; but when a firm and just govern- 
ment has once been established, we may hope that 
feud and fanaticism will soon become extinct. 





Ir is not often that Europe is startled as it was by 
the death of Prince Lobanoff, the Russian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. The circumstances were sensa- 
tional: he died in the imperial train. The moment 
was tragic: he was returning with the Tsar from 
Vienna, and was about to visit Germany and 
France, reviewing the results of the policy that he 
had inaugurated. His influence on the course of 
events during the last few years has been enor- 
mous; his power has been felt in Asia as well as in 
Europe. He broke with the recent traditions of 
Russian diplomacy, turning away from Germany, 
and drawing closely to France, and showed in the 
alliance of the Empire of the East and the Repub- 
lic of the West that common interests may be a 
stronger tie than common principles. He dis- 
lodged Japan from the territory that she had ac- 
quired on the continent of China, and did much to 
lessen the effect of her triumph in arms. It was 
through his influence also that Russia—once the 
champion of oppressed Christians in the East— 
held back, and left the Sultan to work his will in 
Armenia. The power of the man was beyond all 
doubt; his wisdom was less clear; how long the 
fabric will survive its architect no one can venture 
to predict. 





Ovr illustrious visitor from China has left us, and 
is now on his way home through Canada. If he 
came with the hope of getting a free hand in deal- 
ing with the Chinese tariff, he must have been dis- 
appointed ; those who have lent money to China 
on certain conditions expect the terms to be kept, 
unless they are satisfied that they will not lose by 
change ; and Li Hung Chang made no real attempt 
to prove that. But his journey cannot have been 
altogether fruitless, for it will have shown him 
what Western civilisation really is, and he will 
have seen with his own eyes the strength and 
energy of Europe, and the resources which the 
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greatest nations have at their command. But to 
profit by this knowledge, he should have come 
years ago. He is an old man now; his strength, 
though unexhausted, is failing, and his public ser- 
vice cannot last for long; he has little time left 
to work out his new ideas. Si jeunesse savait, si 
vicillesse pouvait: the regret is familiar to us all. 
Youth has indeed the strength but not the 
wisdom; and age has the wisdom without the 
strength—and without the strength wisdom is in- 
effectual, 


Lorp KeEtvin’s confession, made in the presence 
ot those who had come from all parts of the world 
to do him honour, that his whole work in science 
might be summed up in one word, “ failure,’’ finds 
an obvious parallel ia two recent events—the issue 
of Mansen’s effort to reach the North Pole, and 
the discomfiture of the expeditions sent to Japan 
and to Norway to observe the eclipse of the sun. 
After all his daring and endurance, Nansen failed 
to reach his goal; he added a few miles to pre- 
vious records, but the Pole itself still remains 
remote and inaccessible. And the astronomers 
after their long journey with their delicate instru- 
ments, found their efforts baffled by a dense fog 
which settled down on them just at the very time 
when a clear sky was essential: a hundred miles 
from where they were, they could have seen every- 
thing; where they were, they could see nothing. 
All have failed; and yet the word “ failure’’ does 
not express the whole truth. The inner mysteries 
of life and force still remain unsolved; we seem no 
nearer to the solution than we were a century ago. 
But Lord Kelvin, through the researches to which 
his life has been devoted, has made enormous ac- 
ditions to our knowledge of scientific fact and law, 
and has wonderfully enriched the resources of our 
race by the practical application of his discoveries. 
The great forces of Nature, as revealed in light and 
heat and electricity, are as unintelligible as ever: 
but they have been bitted and bridled for the 
service of man, and we can guide them and 
control them as we please. In the same way, 
Nansen, though he did not reach the Pole, suc- 
ceeded in tracing the ocean currents, and was able 
to test the theories that had hitherto prevailed 
as to the natural conditions of ice and sea in 
those remote regions, adding largely to the 
domain of established iact and certain know- 
ledge And the astronomers, also, though de- 
feated and baffled in their main object, there 
is good reason to hope will return home not 
altogether empty-handed. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


TueE Royal Commission on Vaccination has at last 
reported, and the compulsory system is doomed. 
Even those who believe most strongly in the 
beneficent power of Jenner's discovery, are not 
prepared to fine and imprison those who refuse to 
submit themselves and their children to the treat- 
ment. They prefer to make vaccination easy and 
efficient—to offer it instead of forcing it, and 
trust to such methods rather than to compulsion. 
‘Conscientious ”’ objection, they insist, should be 
respected; but what do they mean by that phrase ? 
Conscience is concerned with the principles of 
morality and of religion, but it has nothing to do 
with mere expediency; and it is on the basis of 
expediency, not of morals or religion, that vaccina- 
tion is resisted. 


A PASSAGE in Sir Harry Johnston's official report on 
the British Protectorate in Central Africa demands 
the serious attention of all who are interested in 
missionary work. He writes as a friend, with 
interest and sympathy, not as a hostile critic, and 
it would be criminal to disregard so clear and 
emphatic a warning. He says plainly that the 
headquarters of the Universities Mission have been 
fixed in an unhealthy place, and he also declares 
that some of the missionaries are deliberately 
throwing themselves away through a false concep- 
tion of economy—that they are saving money at 
the expense of life. ‘The missionaries,” he says, 
“‘at one station at least eat bad food, badly cooked, 
and the rude houses in which they live are, with 
the exception of the quarters assigned to the ladies, 
unfit even for a native’s occupation, It is pathetic 
to see highly educated men from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, hollow-eyed and fever-smitten, crouching in 
little huts which no native chief would deign to 
occupy. They are guided in so doing by a false 
principle that the funds of the Mission, which are 
not large, should be devoted entirely to mission 
work, and that little or no money should be spent 
on ‘comfort.’ I wholly disagree with them. I 
think that if Europeans are expected to live in 
Central Africa, and to carry on active work, whether 
it be educational, religious, commercial, or political, 
they should first of all be comfortably housed, and, 
secondly, they should eat the best of food, cooked 
by the best of cooks. If they will do this, then 
they may just hope to be able to spend ten or 
fifteen years of their life in Central Africa without 
serious deterioration of their health,” We are 
afraid that the same warning is needed in other 
parts of the mission-field also. The evil is partly 
due, no doubt, to lack of discretion, but those who 
have recklessly accused the missionaries of loving 
luxury and ease have much to answer for, 








